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I. Guaser’s THEORY. 


Is it any longer possible to determine the original 
force and inter-relations of these Babylonian, Hebrew, 
and Aryan names of the or a deity? This secular question 
has recently been again raised by the Himyaritic scholar, 
Dr. Eduard Glaser', who endeavours to show that all five 
terms are philologically one, the archetype and primary 
form being the Indian Dyaus, whence the others are 
directly or indirectly derived. It may at once be stated 
that the main contention breaks down completely, and 
that for the same reason that has made shipwreck of so 
many similar theories—neglect of some of the essential 
factors of the problem. With characteristic frankness 
Dr. Glaser admits that he is no “ Kenner des Indischen,” 
while on the other hand he strangely overlooks the Italic 
field which will be seen to present an insuperable objection 
to the acceptance of his general views. These are no- 
where formulated in very precise language; indeed are 
often expressed somewhat vaguely, and even with marked 


1 Jehowah-Jovis und die ‘drei Séhne Noah's, Munich, rgor. 
VOL. XV. Qq 
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symptoms of doubt and hesitation. But their general 
tenor may be deduced from a number of passages which 
will be found interspersed with other matter between 
pages 19 and 25 of the monograph, and may here be 
conveniently brought together. 

Of the term 7 he considers that “die altesten Formen 
sind 7 (dazu die verlingerte Form %) und { (dazu in), 
denen sich als vollstandigere Formen Jaweh (durch Hinzu- 
fiigung der Silbe m) zu *) und Jehdéweh (7 +7) anschliessen.” 
Thus Glaser takes Yah to be the oldest form, without, 
however, explaining the process and raison d’étre of the 
later developments, which have been so ingeniously set 
forth by Mr. J. H. Levy in a recent number of this Review. 
This conclusion I may here say that I all the more readily 
accept since it is both highly probable in itself, and also 
harmonizes completely with my own views regarding the 
provenance and true relations of Yahveh (Yah). 

Glaser continues: “Diese Form [Yah or Yé6, Yau, per- 
haps also Yd] hat gar nichts Grammatisches an sich, ja 
es kann nicht einmal, wenigstens nicht mit stichhaltigen 
Griinden, behauptet werden, dass sie semitischen Ursprungs 
ist. Jah ist jedenfalls alter als die israelitische Geschichte.... 
Anderseits erinnert der babylonische Gott Za, der vielleicht 
Ejah oder Ijah lautete, an Jah.” Here also I am in full 
accord, as it is part of my thesis that Yah is non-Semitic, 
and identical with the pre-Semitic Sumerian god La of 
Chaldaea. 

Then: “Eines springt sofort deutlich in die Augen: 
die Aehnlichkeit des lateinischen Jovis und der ersten Silbe 
von Jupiter mit Jhoweh oder Jéweh, bezw. mit J(a)hi. 
Man erklart bekanntlich den Componenten piter in Jupiter 
in der Regel als indisches pitar, latein. pater, ‘ Vater,’ und 
erblickt im ersten Componenten Ju eine verwandte Bildung 
mit Zeus=indisch Dydus (Jovis + pater, aus Diovis + pater, 
aus indisch Dyduspitar, dazu Dios, Genitiv von Zeus). 
Da Dyaus sowol an Zeus wie auch an Jovis (Djauis, Jauis) 
geniigend deutlich anklingt, so diirfte der Zusammenhang 
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des griechischen und des rémischen Gottesnamens mit dem 
indischen Dydus als feststehend anerkannt werden.... Wenn 
dem aber so ist, dann frage ich: warum soll das nur fir 
Jovis und Jupiter gelten, warum nicht auch fiir mn, 17 
und {*? Ich finde dass z. B. in. viel genauer noch als das 
lateinische Ju dem indischen (D)y&u(s) entspricht. Fiir 
mich steht also fest, dass auch der israelitische Gottesname 
lautlich genau in demselben Verhaltnis zu dem indischen 
Dyaus steht wie der rémische, aber etwas weniger genau als 
der griechische.... Dass auch der babylonische Gott Ea 
oder Ja lautlich mit (D)yA(us) identisch ist, bedarf kaum 
einer besonderen ‘ Betonung.’. . . Ebenso fest steht dass der 
indische Himmelsgott Dyéus, der semitische ™, der griechi- 
sche Zeus und der rdmische Jovis oder Jupiter urspriinglich 
ein und derselbe Gott sind.” 

Here we part company, and I now propose to show 
that nearly the whole of this etymological superstructure 
stands on a baseless foundation; that the Indian, Greek, 
and Latin terms have nothing in common beyond a 


common proto-Aryan source, from which all three spring 
independently one of the other; and that the Hebrew 
term does not, and could not, derive from any of them, 
but comes directly from the Babylonian which stands first 
in the group of names heading this article. 


II. Dyavs. 


The last three members of the group are by comparative 
philologists almost unanimously referred to a root DIV, 
to shine, which in the Aryan mother-tongue had already 
developed several simple and compound derivative forms. 
In India these are represented by such terms as 2@ deva, 
a god, a demon; @@ daiv, divine; feaa divas, sky, day ; 
Déva-patir, father of the gods; divas-pati and dyu-pati, 
lord of heaven (Indra), and lord of day (the Sun). 

Here it has to be noted that the initial voiced dental 
persists not only in these and all the other numerous 

Qq2 
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Sanskrit derivatives, but also in the numerous neo- 
Sanskritic tongues, as well as in the Iranic and Letto- 
Lithuanian branches of the Aryan linguistic family. Thus 
Hindi fe4_div, the sky; Zend daéva, and Pers. 52. dev, 
a demon; Lettic Deevs, God; Lithuanian Dievs and Dievas, 
God. But of an initial d there is no trace in Yahveh 
which consequently could not come from any of these 
sources directly. Glaser feels the difficulty, and is only 
able to suggest that “falls die genannten Nebenformen 
von Dyaus im indischen Schriftthum nicht nachweisbar 
sind [which is the case], dann miisste man irgend ein 
benachbartes Land als das Bindeglied zwischen der in- 
dischen Form einerseits und der hebraisch-rémischen 
anderseits betrachten.” But the only possible “ Binde- 
glied” between India in the East, and Mesopotamia and 
Canaan in the West, is Irania, which is above excluded 
by the persistence of d both in ancient and modern Persian, 
and also amongst the Lithuanians, who, as I hold, came 
originally from the Iranian tableland. What then be- 
comes of the assumption “dass auch der babylonische Gott 
Ea oder Ja lautlich mit (D)y&(us) identisch ist, bedarf 
kaum einer besonderen Betonung”? The “ connecting 
link” does not exist, and the whole argument falls to the 
ground. 

Moreover, the Hindu Dyaus never assumed concrete 
shape as the name of the Deity, the Ens Supremum, as 
is admitted by Glaser himself, who quotes the remark of 
Lefmann, that “Dyaus und Prithivi gelangten auf indischem 
Boden zu keiner festen, bestimmten Gestalt,” adding that 
“Dyaus anscheinend als concreter Gott iiberhaupt nicht 
aufkam.” Dyaus was in no sense the head of a pantheon, 
like Zevs and Jupiter in Greece and Italy. He was rather 
analogous to the Egyptian p-nutir, 1d Oeiov, the divinum 
aliquid, the first faint concept of a godlike unity or essence 
underlying the confused hierarchy of lesser deities, and 
suggestive at most of a tendency towards monotheism. 
The concept seems best expressed by Max Miiller’s heno- 
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theism’, a phase of belief in which each deity seems to 
stand somewhat apart, one a little more or a little less 
powerful than another, according to the realm of nature 
over which he presides, but without any fully recognized 
supreme headship. And the nearest approach to such a 
headship was, not Dyaus, but Jndra, the ruler of the 
visible heavens, the ‘“‘rex deorum,”’ the “Hindu Jove” 
as he has been called, whose dwelling was Indra-puri, 
“ Indra’s city,” the Hindu Olympus, abode of the Immortals. 

Hence the claim of Indra to rank as the absolute god- 
head has been allowed by some Sanskritists, and Eichhoff? 
amongst others remarks that “les écoles philosophiques 
de l’Inde résumaient l’idée monothéistique primitive par 
les noms de Dévadévas, le dieu des dieux, Prajdpatis, le 
maitre des créatures, et mieux encore par Sdn, celui qui 
est.” This is true enough. But quid inde? Here the 
question turns on the primary concept, not on the mostly 
fanciful interpretations of the relatively recent “ écoles 
philosophiques,” and although the notion of Sdn, the self- 
existing, might seem to come nearest to that of Yahveh, 
as later understood, we shall see that such was not the 
original concept of the Hebrew Yah, any more than it was 
of Dyaus and Indra. Thus on all grounds—phonetiec, 
theogonic, and even geographical—Dyaus, and with him 
all Hindu influences, is excluded absolutely, and the source 
of the intruding Yahveh must be sought elsewhere. 


III. ZEYS anpD JUPITER. 


In Greece and Italy the organic initial Aryan dental has 
been, so to say, broken into fragments, doubtless by contact 
with the pre-Aryan, Pelasgic and Ligurian, inhabitants of 
those lands. While holding its ground in certain well- 


1 “Tf we must have a general name for the earliest form of religion. 
among the Vedic Indians, it can be neither monotheism nor polytheism, 
but only henotheism” (Hibbert Lectures, 1878, p. 230). 

2 Gram. générale indo-européenne, p. 256. 
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defined connexions, the d has in others been diversely 
modified, here disappearing before an inherent vowel (i, y), 
there passing to a distinct palatal y, written 7, and else- 
where further shifting to a voiced or sonant sibilant z, as 
in the Eng. citizen, where z stands for the palatal y of 
the Fr. citoyen. This assibilation of d before 7, or a weak 
palatal, is widespread both in Hellas and Italy, where it 
had certainly been established in prehistoric times. Thus 
the Gr. (vyév, beside the Skr. yugd and the Lat. iwgum, 
may very well represent a proto-Aryan dugum, dyugum, 
from duo (two yoked together). So also Gr. (a intensive 
stands for an original da, as in ddoxws (oxid), beside (d0cos 
(eds). Compare also the southern (Apulian) Oscan zicolom 
=diem, ziculud=die, as in eisucen ziculud zicolom xxx = 
“ex illo die in diem trigesimum” (Tabula Bantina, 1. 17). 
Hence the inflected cases d:ds, dit, 3a postulate an original 
dfs, probably a contracted form of dyetés, which passes 
normally to Zevs, voc. Zed, as in the Homeric Zed sarep. 
Thus this familiar compound runs on all fours both with 


the Skr. Dévapatir, as in mird‘ni Dévapatir iva (Bhar. II), 
and with Lat. Diespiter, Diespater, Diesptr, as in an archaic 
inscription from a tomb at Praeneste (Palestrina) :— 


Micos aciles uictoria hercles 
diesptr iuno mircurios iacor, &c.! 


These practically identical compound forms show, not 
that all are “aus indisch Dyéuspitar,” as affirmed by Glaser 
(see above), but that such compounds had already been 
developed in ur-Aryan times, and were introduced inde- 
pendently by the first Aryan immigrants into India, 
Greece, and Italy. From the recent pre-Mykaenean (Pelas- 
gian?) researches of A. J. Evans and others in the Aegean 
lands, it would now appear that the proto-Hellenes and 
the proto-Itali cannot have reached their Mediterranean 
seats from the Indo-European cradleland much before 


' Lattes, Le iscrizioni. paleolatine, &c., no. 122, now in the Vatican 
Museum. 
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2000 B.C. Even the Asiatic Aryans “invaded India by 
the north-west gate only some 4,000 years or less ago'.” 
But we shall see that Yah had already about that date 
been introduced into the Hebrew theogony, and occurs 
in still older Cuneiform inscriptions deciphered by Delitzsch 
as the equal of the great Semitic god aw (Hl) of Babylonia. 
Hence neither Yuh nor Yahveh, nor any of the other 
variants, can be derived from any Graeco-Italic forms (AI, 
DIES) in which initial d still everywhere persisted. The 
itwno=Juno (from an earlier Diwno) following the Diesptr 
of the above-quoted Praeneste inscription shows that this 
is a relatively late document, not older in fact than or 
“about 250 B.c.2” And we have the still later Horatian 
Diespiter igni corusco nubila dividens (Od. i. 34), and 
Diespiter neglectus (Od. iii. 2). 

A cursory reference to Oscan, Umbrian, and the other 
Italic dialects akin to Latin, will make it abundantly 
evident that the initial dental still also held its ground 
nearly everywhere throughout the peninsula well into the 
historic period, that is, long after Yahveh had been en- 
throned in Palestine. I am desirous to lay the greater 
stress on this branch of the subject, since it has been so 
strangely neglected by Glaser. 

In the Umbrian Tabulae Iguvinae, which cover the 
period from about 500 to 100 B.c., the dental has every- 
where passed into the palatal, except of course in the forms 
corresponding to deus and the adjectival derivatives. Hence 
we have Iuvepatre (dat. case), Iupater (always voc. case), 
Tuve Krapuvi=Tovi Grabovio, Tefri Iuvi, Tuse Iuvie, 
&c., beside det Graboui, di Grabouie, &e. But in Oscan, 
Sabine, and Samnite documents, as in Latin itself, the d 
persists down to quite late times. Thus, in the Samnite 
Tabula Agnonensis, now in the British Museum, diwvei = 
iovi occurs four times®. The oldest Capuan (North Oscan) 


1 T. H. Holland, Anthrop. Jour., XXXII, 1902, p. 99. 
2 R. S. Conway, The Italic Dialects, Cambridge, 1897, vol. I, p. 310. 


3 Conway, op. cit., I, p. 192. 
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heraldic dedications (about 300 B.c.) have diwv- normally 
for the later iuv-, as in diuvilam tirentium; ek diuvil; 
diuvia, &e. So also in the fragment from Bruttium: 


dcovFer Feproper ravpop, 


while even in the archaic Latin of Praeneste we have 
fortuna diouo, where diouo=diouos=Jovis, Gen. case, 
with loss of final s, but retention of initial d. We know 
also from a passage in Varro about the Sabine god Sancus 
that the Sabine dialect retained the dental to the last: 
‘Aelius Dium Fidium dicebat Diovis filium,’ &. (de Lingua 
Lat. 5. 66). In the same place he gives diuom=caelum, 
as if the etymological association of Jupiter with the sky 
were still remembered. That the association was still felt, 
even in the time of Servius, is clear from that writer’s 
comment on Aen. ix. 570 “Sane lingua Osca Lucetius est 
Iupiter dictus a luce. ... Ipse est nostra lingua Diespiter, 
id est, diet pater.” This was something more than a popular 
etymology, for after all Diespiter really was the personi- 
fication of the bright sky, the day. The relation, however, 
of dies to deus, as of Skr. dina (Hind. 4» din) to dyaus, 
is not so clear, while the corresponding Greek form appears 
to have been early merged in *A:s, and then lost with 
it, at least in the nominative case. 

It thus appears that in all the known Italic tongues 
the real form was some variant of dies, deus, and that 
the dental nearly everywhere survived till three or four 
centuries before the new era. Hence Glaser’s assumption 
of “ die Aehnlichkeit des lateinischen [bezw. italischen] Jovis 
und der ersten Silbe von Jupiter mit Jhoweh oder Jéhweh, 
bezw. mit J(a)ha,” that is, with Jahveh, is highly un- 
scientific, and at variance with the elementary laws of 
comparative philology. It is as if we should compare the 
modern bishop, vescovo, and évéque with each other without 
any reference to éxlcxo7os parent of all. Glaser wonld be 
the last person to do this, and I feel convinced that, had 
he not overlooked the Italic horizon, he would never have 
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committed the philological heresies which abound in his 
learned essay. 
IV. Ea. 


Some reparation, however, is made by the admission 
that “die in den semitischen Lindern nachgewiesenen 
Formen Za, 7, mm, 11, 1» &c., sich als unsemitische, somit 
als Lehnworte erweisen.” As these terms are thus declared 
to be non-Semitic “ loan-words,” and as we have seen that 
they cannot have been imported from India, Irania, Greece, 
Italy, Lithuania, or any other Indo-European land, nothing 
remains except the Hamitic Egypt, which is not in question, 
and the pre-Semitic Akkado-Sumerian Babylonia, which 
is very much in evidence. In fact by this simple process 
of elimination alone a strong prima facie case is already 
made out for the Sumerian god Za, as the true “ begetter” 
of Yah. For it might be asked, if not from this source, 
whence? But the claims of Ea rest on much more solid 
grounds than this a priori argument, and we shall now 
see that they are supported by theogonic, phonetic, even 
historical and geographical considerations, which taken 
collectively may be regarded as conclusive. 

It might at the outset be objected that Ea is excluded, 
because he was not even the head of the Babylonian 
Olympus, being overtopped by Bel (Bel-Merodach), whereas 
“ Yahweh ist der mit eiserner Consequenz aus dem Gotter- 
kampf der damaligen Welt herausgeschmiedete Mono- 
theismus ” (Glaser). It is true that monotheism is mainly 
the outcome of a struggle between rival gods, but the 
struggle was a slow one, and the concept of pure mono- 
theism, as distinguished from monolatry, was not realized 
till later (prophetic) times. W. Robertson Smith rightly 
speaks of “Semitic monolatry”! (worship of one God), 
and not of Semitic monotheism (belief in only one God). 

1 Old Test. in Jewish Church, Lect. X, p. 273. But he also speaks of “the 
heathenism of the great mass of the nation,” Lect. V, p.139; and further 


that the popular religion of Israel itself ‘‘ was clearly modelled on the 
forms of Semitic heathenism ” (ib., p. 285). 
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The popular notion that, not only the Israelites but all 
the Semites, were monotheists from the first, that mono- 
theism was with them, so to say, a racial character, is a 
delusion which involves its advocates in endless contra- 
dictions. Thus Renan, after telling us that “the glory 
of the Semitic race is this, that from its earliest days it 
grasped that notion of the deity 1,” refers to the incident 
in the career of Mohammad, where he is reproached by 
the Koreish Sheikh, Otba, with causing disturbances and 
outraging their common tribal gods. Baring-Gould also 
writes that “the desert made the Arab monotheistic,” and 
almost in the same breath that “Mahomet subverted the 
Ssabian polytheism *.” 

In point of fact this polytheism, characterized by the 
grossest anthropomorphism, and associated with the most 
revolting practices, prevailed throughout all the Semitic 
and Sumerian lands. ‘Before the time of Allah or of 
Yahveh every hill-top had its tutelar deity; the caves 
and rocks, and the very atmosphere swarmed with ‘jins’; 
Assyrian and Phoenician pantheons, with their Baals and 
Molochs, and Astartes, and Adonais, were as thickly 
peopled as those of the Hellenes and Hindus, and in this, 
as in all other natural systems of belief, the monotheistic 
concept was gradually evolved by a slow process of 
elimination. Nor was the process perfected by all the 
Semitic peoples—Canaanites, Assyrians, Amorites, Phoe- 
nicians, and others, having always remained at the poly- 
theistic stage—but only by the Hebrews and the Arabs, 
the two more richly endowed members of the Semitic 
family. Even here a reservation has to be made, for we 
now know that there was really but one evolution, that 
of Yahveh, the adoption of the idea embodied in Allah 
being historically traceable to the Jewish and Christian 
systems” ®, 

1 Hist. gén. des langues sém., I, 5. 


* Origin, &c., of Religious Belief, pp. 105, 118. 
> A. H. Keane, Man Past and Present, p. 502. Cf. also Delitzsch : “ Trotz 
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But Yahveh himself, like all other supreme entities, had 
to undergo his normal evolution, which, as we shall see, 
was not perfected till prophetic times. At first he repre- 
sented merely the monolatric, concept, and his identification 
with the Babylonian Za thus offers no difficulty from the 
theogonic point of view. Assyriologists will remember 
that during the early Semitic rule, that is, under the 
South Arabian dynasty founded at Ur by Sumu-Abi, Ea 
was only a secondary deity, being subordinate, as king of 
the waters, to Anu and Bel-Merodach, rulers aloft. But it 
was not always so, and originally, that is, in pre-Semitic 
Sumerian times, Ea must have been the chief god, since he 
was the father of Merodach himself, that is, the Amar- 
uduk, “ Brightness of the Day,” who acquired the place of 
eminence by his triumph over the Mummu-Tiamat of the 
Babylonian Dragon-myth. In this contest Ea behaves 
badly; he trembles with fear and, in prosaic language, 
runs away. But later he retrieves his honours in the 
Deluge-myth in which he plays the leading part, though 
now under the watchful eye of Merodach. He foretells the 
coming catastrophe to Xisuthros (Hasisadra), the Chaldaean 
Noah, instructs him how to build the ship, prescribes its 
dimensions, and so on. Now this Babylonian version of 
the myth is referred to the time of Khammu-rabi (Amra- 
phel), one of Sumu-Abi’s successors at Ur, where he ruled 
as vassal of the Elamite king Laghghamar, who has been 
identified by Pinches with the Chedorlaomer routed by 
Abram (Gen. xiv). 

This identification has been questioned’; but in any 


alledem ... blieb Potyrnetsmus, krasser Polytheismus, drei Jahrtausende 
hindurch die babylonische Staatsreligion ” (Babel und Bibel, 1902, p. 49). 

1 In his excellent Early History of Syria and Palestine (‘‘The Semitic 
Series,’”’ 1902), Dr. L. P. Paton accepts the record as genuine, and even 
bases on it an argument for the authenticity of some of the earlier parts 
of the Hexateuch, remarking that “the theory that a Jew of the exile 
derived the history of Gen. xiv from [late] Babylonian sources is fraught 
with grave difficulties.” He, however, infers that the Abram of the 
incident was unconnected with the Abraham, father of Isaac, &c., whom 
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case Sayce is justified in asserting that “the monarchs who 
ruled at Babylon when Abram was born [not later than 
2000 B.C. ], claimed the same ancestor as did Abram’s family, 
and worshipped him as a god. The [Semitic] kings who 
succeeded to the inheritance of the old [pre-Semitic Sume- 
rian] Babylonian monarchs of Ur were thus allied in 
language and race to the Hebrew patriarch. Nor is this 
all. We find in the contracts which were drawn up in the 
reigns of the kings of Ur and the successors of Sumu-Abi, 
not only names like Saba, ‘the Sabaean, but names also 
which are specifically Canaanitish or Hebrew in form. 
Thus Mr. Pinches has discovered in them Ya'qub-il and 
Yasup-il [Jacob and Joseph], and elsewhere we meet with 
Abdiel and Lama-il, the Lemuel of the Old Testament. 
Even the name of Abram (Abi-ramu) himself occurs among 
the witnesses to a deed which is dated in the reign of 
Khammu-rabi’s grandfather, and its Canaanitish character 
is put beyond question by the fact that he is called the 
father of ‘the Amorite?.’” 

We also know from the Tel el-Amarna tablets that in 
the age of Abram and long before it most of Western Asia 
was dominated by the Babylonian arms and culture. 
Over 2,000 years prior to the exodus Sargon I had reached 
the Mediterranean, and Hommel tells us that Sinai is so 
called from the Moon-god Sin, who forms an element in 
the name of Sargon’s son and successor, Naram-Sin, 
“ Beloved of Sin.’ Hence “in migrating from Babylonia 
to Canaan, Abram was merely passing from one part of the 
Babylonian empire to another. The same manners and 
customs, the same law, even the same theology and litera- 
twre prevailed in both. The Babylonian divinities, Anu 
and Dagon, Hadad and Nebo, Istar or Astoreth, were 
worshipped in Canaan ; and at Harran, where the patriarch 
he does not regard as an historical person, but as ‘the collective name of 
a group of Aramaean peoples, &c.” This, like his explanation of Yahveh, 
as the ‘‘God of Sinai and of Midian,” seems to' me paradoxical, and 


opposed to all intrinsic and external evidence. 
Early History of the Hebrews, p. 62. 
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rested on his road to the west, was a temple of the Moon- 
god, second only to that of Ur, and founded like it by 
Babylonian hands'.” Lakhmu, one of the primaeval 
Babylonian gods, was enthroned at Bethlehem; Anat, 
consort of Anu, occurs in the name Shamgar ben-Anath 
of the Song of Deborah, and Ur itself, meaning “city,” is 
said to be the first element in Jerusalem, that is Uru- 
Salem, “city of Salim,” god of peace”. This was the god 
Ninip who was still worshipped by the Jebusites on Zion 
in pre-Davidic times, long after Jerusalem had ceased to 
be a Babylonian stronghold. 

It was therefore inevitable that Ea also should be found 
amongst the 0°82A, which accompanied Abram when he 
moved from Ur westwards, and may have even been the 
very penates which were afterwards stolen by Rachel from 
his kinsman, Laban, who had remained behind at Haran 
(Padan-Aram) when the patriarch continued his journey 
to Canaan. They were in fact those “other gods” which 
were “served” by Terah and his sons Abram and Nachor 
when they “dwelt on the other side of the flood 


[Euphrates] in the old time”: DMX oOv>¥ May (Josh. 
xxiv. 2)%, 


1 Sayce, Genesis (Temple ed.), p.x. See also Delitzsch, Babel u. Bibel, p. 28. 

2 So at least Sayce and Hommel, interpreting some Tel el-Amarna 
documents. But Cheyne, a safer and far keener critic, though not an 
“ Assyriologist,” thinks that ‘‘ we eannot at present grant that Salimmu 
[Salim] is the name of a god, much less that his priest [Melchizedek]} 
was the king of Jerusalem” (Founders of 0. T. Criticism, p. 239). The LXX 
also makes "= xépa, terra, regio, not urbs; with which cf. Jer. xxiv. 5: 
ort yw = terra Chaldaeorum. 

* This passage is fatal to the vehement special pleading of Hommel on 
behalf of the “ highest and purest monotheism” which he ascribes to the 
patriarchs, and to all the proto-Semites generally (Anc. Hebrew Tradition, 
pp. 76, 80, 88, 292, &c.). Here the Vulg. and A.V. have “‘servierunt” 
and ‘‘served” somewhat euphemistically ; but LXX the uncompromising 
wat éA\drpevoay Oeois érépois. No doubt there are interpolations in Joshua, 
such as chap. xv shown by a comparison with LXX to be from Neh. xi. 
But it is unthinkable that a later scribe or monotheistic editor would 
wantonly put words into Joshua’s mouth, needlessly stigmatizing the 
father of his people and of his religion as idolatrous at first, 
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But although only one amongst many, Ea must still have 
been held in high esteem, not only as a member of the 
oldest Babylonian triad—Anu, Bel, Ea—but also because 
of the conspicuous part he had played in the Story of the 
Flood, a document which was necessarily known to Abram, 
and was no doubt brought by him with other reminiscences 
from “Ur of the Chaldees.” Here I should like to point 
out that the historic character of Abram, so strenuously 
denied by Wellhausen, Cheyne, and most of the “higher 
critics,” seems clearly established by this very expression 
“ from Ur of the Chaldees.” In the Hebrew it is Kasdim 
(D’1v> “3X2) which was the form current in the time of 
Abram’s contemporary, King Khammu-rabi. Later it 
became successively Kardu and (during the captivity) 
Kaldu, whence the LXX éx rijs xepas tév Xadédalwv, and 
the Vulgate de Ur Chaldaeorum. If therefore the 
“Abramic Myth” were an exilic creation, or a #1, the 
eponymous hero must have been described as migrating 
from Ur-Kaldim, and not from Ur-Kasdim, a form 
already obsolete as a geographical expression in post- 
exilic times. Hence although Kasdim still persists in 
Isaiah (chaps. xiii, xliii, xlvii, xlviii), in Ezekiel (i, xi), and 
in Jeremiah (chaps. xxiv, xl, xli), Daniel substitutes 12” 
(Shinar, i.e. Shumir or Sumir, the original name of the 
pre-Semitic South Mesopotamia) for the land (chap. i. 2). 
Daniel’s 8°1¥3 (v. 7, and elsewhere) does not mean “ Chal- 
daeans” in the ethnical sense, but I think always “‘ wise 
men” or soothsayers. Sayce, however, suggests that Kas- 
dim “most probably represents the Assyrian Casidi, 
‘conquerors, ” in reference to the Semitic conquerors of 
Sumir and Akkad, while “the Greek word Chaldaeans is 
derived from the Kaldd, a tribe which lived on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf, and is first heard of in the ninth 
century before our era. Under Merodach-Baladan the 
Kald& made themselves masters of Babylon, and became 
so intimate a part of the population as to give their name 
to the whole of it in classical times” (Fresh Light from the 
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Ancient Monuments, p. 50). It is curious to find Herodotus 
using this term both in the sense of a people (rovrwy 8 
peragy Xaddaior, vii. 63) and of the priests or ministers of 
the god Bel (as A€youvor of Xaddaio. edvresi pées rovrov rod 
Ged, i. 181, and elsewhere). The explanation of this puzzle 
is that the Chaldaeans long after losing their political 
power retained their renown as the depositaries of ancient 
Babylonian lore. Ceasing to be a tribe or a nation, they 
became the astrologists, wizards, and soothsayers of the 
eastern world. 

Returning to Ea, it is reasonable to suppose, on the 
specified grounds, that he would be generally well received 
as a superior deity, eclipsing Merodach himself, and 
gradually taking a foremost place amongst the local 
gods, until he became at last the national god of Israel. 
Merodach, it should be remembered, had the great disad- 
vantage of being intimately associated with Bel, and as 
the Baalim of evil repute were already numerous enough 
amongst the Amorites, Philistines, and Canaanites, a 
reformer like Moses might on this account also have been 
induced to give the preference to Ea (Yah), introducing 
him, perhaps somewhat suddenly, at the psychological 
moment some time during the exodus, and thus would be 
explained the rather startling announcement in Ex. vi. 3. 

This is the more probable since on three tablets in the 
British Museum, dating from the time of Khammu-rabi 
and his father Sin-mubalit, Delitzsch has recently found 
Ea already identified with iw (el), the most general name 
for the deity amongst all the early Semitic peoples. Sub- 
joined is one of the passages, with this eminent Semitic 
scholar’s transliteration * :— 


EY ES Sb op 
Ia- ah- ve- ilu 
Ey} oe ey ft 
Ta- hu- wm- ilu 


1 Babel und Bibel, p. 47. There is an error in the Cuneiform text as here 
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It would be impossible to overrate the value of these 
texts in the present connexion. They at once establish 
the original form of Yahveh (Ja or Ha) which has been 
arrived at independently by different processes of reason- 
ing by Glaser and Levy. And they also show that so early 
as the time of Abram, if not earlier, this Akkado-Sumerian 
divinity had already been recognized by the first Semitic 
conquerors of Babylonia as equal in rank or identical with 
the great god Ilu himself. Hence his adoption by Moses 
during the exodus was after all but a natural revival, 
and had merely the effect of perpetuating the relations 
between Elohim and Jahveh, as already accepted in a 
general way by the Semitic forefathers of the Israelites 
while they still sojourned in Padan-Aram. Well may 
Delitzsch exclaim that these fragmentary Cuneiform tablets 
are priceless documents recording names “ welche religions- 
geschichtlich von weittragendstem Interesse sind -— die 
Namen: Jahve ist Gott ... dieser Jahve ein uraltes 
Erbteil jener kanaandischen Stémme, aus welchen dann 
nach Jahrhunderten die zw6lf Stémme Israels hervorgehen 
sollten” (ibid.). The very expression—*“ Yah is El” — 
strikes a Biblical note, and might have served as the 
archetype for the numerous analogous formulas which 
pervade Holy Writ from the Pentateuch to the Prophets. 

In any case all these deities—I am sceptical about De 
Lagarde’s Zl=“ Goal”—had probably at first been merely 
the dalyoves emydpror, the genii loci, that is, the tribal, 
district, or territorial gods, who were the potent champions 
of the national cause, and shared the fate of their votaries. 
How completely bound up they were with the political 
vicissitudes of the times, down even to the very close of 
the pre-exilic period, is well seen in Is, xxxvi and xxxvii, 
where Sennacherib’s herald, Rabshakeh (“ Head Sheikh ”), 
scornfully asks the men seated on the wall, “ Ubi est Deus 
Emath et Arphad?. Ubi est Deus Sepharvaim?” But 


reproduced ; but this is corrected in the above transcript from an erratum 
supplied by Delitzsch on a separate slip. 
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farther on these territorial gods have become the kings 
of these places: “Ubi est rex Emath, et rex Arphad ?” &e. 
As who should say, we have vanquished the gods with the 
kings of Sepharvaim and of Samaria, and so will it be 
with Hezekiah also and his god, Yahveh! This belief 
in the potency of the genius loci still survives even 
amongst Christian peoples, and Prince Kropotkin tells 
us that the Siberian Cossacks hold the district gods of 
the heathen “in a sort of awe. They don’t think much 
of them, but these gods, they say, are wicked creatures 
bent on mischief, and it is never good to be on bad terms 
with them?.” 


V. YAHVEH. 


Even Yahveh, despite his high Babylonian pedigree, 
formed no exception to the general law of upward develop- 
ment, but, like all the other deol émydépio, passed suc- 
cessively from the polytheistic through the monolatric to 
the monotheistic phase, this last not being reached till 
some time before the captivity. The process itself is in 


accordance with the inflexible laws of nature, which does 
nothing in a hurry, since “slowly and as by instinct man- 
kind struggles towards the light ” (Matthew Arnold). 
Yahveh’s transition from Ha (read also Aé and Ja in 
the Cuneiform documents) presents no phonetic difficulty, 
such as that of Glaser’s break-neck jump from Dyaus to 
Eaand Yah. There are no troublesome initial dentals or 
sibilants (d, ¢) to be explained away, and we know that 
the form Yahu (nom. case) was already familiar to the 
Assyrians, one of the lexical Cuneiform tablets giving this 
word as meaning a god in Hebrew, and identifying it with 
the Assyrian word Yahu = “myself.” “Wherever,” aptly 
remarks Sayce, “an Israelitish name is met with in the 


1 Memoirs of a Revolutionist, I, p. 238. Cf. also the Thracian Zalmoxis at 
once both god and king (Herod. iv. 94, and Plato, Charmides, V); and 
“the gods who dwell in the land of Assur,” quoted by Sayce from an 
Assyrian document (Assyria, p. 76). 

VOL. XV. Rr 
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Cuneiform inscriptions, which, like Jehu or Hezekiah, 
is compounded with the divine title, the latter appears 
as Yahu, Jehu being Yahua, and Hezekiah Khazaki- 
Yahu'.” 

This. venerable Assyrian etymology seems almost to 
anticipate Mr. Levy’s explanation of the Tetragrammaton 
mm, the self-subsisting, where, however, the Aramaic hewd 
appears to be employed instead of the equivalent Hebrew 
mi=“He is” (v or w for y). The substitution itself is 
highly suggestive, as implying that the Tetragrammaton 
in its present form can date only from the post-exilic 
period, when Ezra and the other priestly scribes were 
already much better acquainted with the northern (Syriac) 
than with the southern (Hebrew) language of the western 
Semites. No doubt the Aramaic m7 (for the Hebrew n'-n) 
alone occurs in all the pre-exilic writings when used as 
a separate name. But it never occurs when this word 
forms one of the elements in compound names, where the 
1 is always final (paragogic or inflexional, not radical). 
The reason is because these—n'3x, 723, and many others— 
are genuine national names, formed in Israel before the 
spread of Aramaic influences southwards, and left un- 
touched, or at least rarely tampered with, by the post- 
exilic scribes of Aramaic speech. On the other hand, the 
exclusive use of mm merely lends additional support to 
the now generally accepted view that, as they now stand, 
all the pre-exilic texts are post-exilic recensions by Aramaic- 
speaking scribes. 

It may be incidentally remarked that such popular and 
theogonic etymologies, as are here in question, were common 
enough in those early times, as shown, for instance, by the 
surprising transformations of the Babylonian god Dagon. 
This deity was originally associated with Anu, god of the 
sky, but was later supposed to be a fish-god, a sort of 
merman, because in Hebrew 37 meant fish. But in Canaan- 


1 Fresh Lights from the Ancient Monuments, p. 75. Cf. also Azri-Yahu = 
Azariah = Uzziah, the Jewish king reduced by Tiglath-Pileser, c. 740 8B.c. 
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itish 127 meant corn; therefore in passing still westwards 
he became a rural deity, guardian of the crops, brother 
of El and Baal, inventor of bread-corn and the plough. 

Coming now to the theogonic evolution of Yahveh, it 
is important to note that a main result of the. literary 
analysis of the “higher criticism” is that the Yahvistic 
document, formerly supposed to be the later portion of 
the Pentateuch, is now regarded as the earlier’, and is 
ascribed by some to a southern Jew, who flourished in the 
ninth century B.c., and held grossly anthropomorphic con- 
ceptions of Yahveh. The two Elohistic portions, now 
almost inextricably interwoven with J, are attributed to 
some northern scribes, who wrote in the eighth century 
with a marked theological bias. Then there was a still 
later “Prophetic or Pre-Deuteronomic Redaction” by a 
writer or writers whose chief aim was to effect some sort 
of reconciliation between the contradictory J and E records. 
Deuteronomy and the other avowedly priestly documents 
are exilic or post-exilic, as indeed are all of the general 
and final recensions. 

It follows that in its present form the great bulk of 
Biblical literature is post-Davidic, and consequently that 
much of the J and E phraseology occurring in the reputedly 
early texts is of but secondary importance for our purpose, 
and to be received with extreme caution whenever a 
“Tendenz” may be reasonably suspected. Some of the 
language employed by the post-exilic scribes may no doubt 
be the honest reflexion of unbroken esoteric tradition, oral 
or even written, for the Tel el-Amarna tablets alone are 
sufficient evidence of a widely-diffused knowledge of letters 
in pre-Mosaic and even in pre-Abramitic times. But there 
are passages bearing on the points here at issue which 
may be unhesitatingly rejected as the echoes, not of early 
traditions, but of contemporary theological teachings. 


1 Thus De Lagarde: “The abstract is everywhere later than the con- 
crete ; therefore Elohim (as a singular) is later than Yahvé, &c.” (quoted 
by Cheyne, Founders of 0. T. Criticism, p. 184). 

Rra2 
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Such I hold to be Gen. xxi. 33, where the strange associa- 
tion of Yahveh with the asherah devoted to the orgiastic 
rites of Semitic heathendom! throws an unexpected light 
on the above-quoted passage from Josh. xxiv. 2; such 
Deut. x. 17, Exod. iii. 14, and especially the mim ‘2 of 
Exod. vi. 3; and in general all those expressions which 
betray the transparent intention of endowing the Abramitic 
and Mosaic Jahveh with the attributes of pure ‘mono- 
theism. Such expressions are anachronisms, standing in 
violent contrast to the crude anthropomorphism which 
breaks out continually in the closest connéxion both with 
Yahveh and Elohim throughout the whole of the pre-exilic 
period from Genesis to Ezekiel. Sayce, who is himself at 
times distinctly iconoclastic, rejects the theory of develop- 
ment in the Jewish religion, declaring it to be “a mere 
product of the imagination,” and commits himself to the 
statement that the “ belief in Yahveh displayed in the Song 
[of Deborah] is as uncompromising as that of later 
Judaism. Yahveh is the God of Israel who has fought 
for his people, and beside him there is no other God?.” Tt 
is the here italicized words which do not occur in the 
text, that are the “product of the imagination.” For 
Deborah Jahveh is merely a national deity, the “God 


? In later times, when Israel was slowly emerging from the crude 
polytheistic state, all these nix, whether effigies (Judges iii. 7; 2 Kings 
xxiii. 6, &e.), or groves, of the goddess Astarte, as above, had to be 
destroyed. Hence the injunction, lucos igne comburite, in Deut. xii. 3, and 
elsewhere. 

* Early History, pp. 301-2. It may be pointed out that the develop- 
ment theory so rashly denied by Sayce is fully admitted by the late 
Dean Farrar, who refers to the teraphim, the golden calf, the betylia, 
the brazen serpent, &c., as proving ‘most decisively that a pure mono- 
theism was the result of a slow and painful course of God’s disciplinal 
dealings amongst the noblest thinkers of a single nation, and not, as is so 
constantly and erroneously urged, the instinct of the whole Semitic race; 
in other words, one single branch of the Semites was under God’s 
providence educated into pure monotheism only by centuries of misfortune 
and series of inspired men” (Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, III, 
p. 986). 
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of Israel,” who needs aid and curseth the people of Meroz 
“because they came not to the help of Yahveh,” for whom 
also “from Heaven fought the stars; in their courses they 
fought against Sisera.” This is rank astrology, and Sayce 
himself admits that the Judges belonged to an age when 
“the Baalim seemed to have gained the mastery over Yahveh” 
(ibid., p. 288). And commenting on the altar raised by 
Gideon to Yahveh-Shalom on the ruins of that of his rival 
Baal, he also admits that “it is true that between Yahveh 
and Baal the Israelite of the day saw but little difference !. 
Yahveh was addressed as Baal, or ‘Lord,’ and the local 
altars that were dedicated to him in most instances did 
but take the place of the older altars of a Canaanitish 
Baal. Mixture between Israelites and Canaanites, more- 
over, had brought with it a mixture in religion. Along 
with the titles, Yahveh had assumed the attributes of 
a Baal, at all events among the mass of the people” 
(p. 308). 

What “a mixture in religion” may mean is not quite 
clear. But when we are told that the cult of the zealous 
Yahveh was thus contaminated by the cult of Baal, god of 
the conquered Canaanites, we are reminded of the Graecia 
capta which feros victores cepit. But Sayce goes further, 
and after wrestling with the exceedingly anthropomorphic 
episode of Jacob and the ladder, calls Yahveh “ the God of 
the locality” (p. 81), just as Cato (quoted by Dionys. Hal. 
ii. 49) calls Sabus, the eponymous hero of the Sabines, 
6 Sdyxov dalpovos émywplov, “son of the local god Sancus”! 
Moreover, in Judges xvii, Yahveh becomes an idol, a molten 
image of silver, worshipped jointly with the teraphim in 
the house of Micah ; on which Sayce again writes: “The 

1 W. R. Smith’s reference to another such incident in the history 
of Gideon is instructive: ‘Gideon erects a sanctuary at Ophrah, with 
a golden ephod--apparently a kind of image—which became a great centre 
of illegal [idolatrous] worship ” (op. cit., Lect. VIII, p. 220). Still later 
the very Temple itself was invaded by the worshippers of the Babylonian 
Tammwz, identified with the Phoenician Adon and the Greek Adonis 
(Ezek. viii. 14). 
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ordinary Israelite, including a Levite who was the grand- 
son of Moses, takes it for granted that Yahveh must (sic) 
be adored in the shape of a twofold idol. Nay more; by 
the side of the graven and molten images, which were 
meant to represent the god of Israel, we find also the 
images: of the household gods or teraphim, whose cult 
forms part of that which was paid to the national deity” 
(ibid., p. 281). Here “the national deity ” again becomes, 
like Ea, one of the numerous gods whom Abram brought 
with him from Ur to Haran. And this cult, which he 
shared with the other teraphim, “ survived to the latest days 
of the northern kingdom ; it was practised in the household 
of David (1 Sam. xix. 13) and is even regarded by a 
prophet of Samaria as an integral portion of the estab- 
lished religion of the State (Hos. iii. 4)” (ibid., p. 281). 

We read further that, in the time of the Judges, “ though 
officially the Baal of Israel was Yahveh, the mass of the 
people worshipped the local Baal of the place in which they 
lived’, Yahveh was scarcely remembered even in name 
(sic); his place was taken by the Baalim and Astaroth of 
Canaan ”’ (ibid., p. 333). Now a protest must be raised 
against this distinction between “the Baal of Israel” and 
the other Baals. It was not recognized by the later 
redactors, for whom the very word Paal was such an 
abomination that it was eliminated, for instance, from 
the Yobaal of Judges ix. 26, the Massoretic text substituting 
say7}2, “son of a slave,” for the true form preserved in the 
LXX. So also Adoni-jah and Jeho-shaphat take the place 
of Adoni-baal, and Baal-shaphat, although elsewhere we 
have ™y3, where Baal is actually declared to be Yah, as 


! All did so, and W. R. Smith points out that even “to Isaiah Jehovah’s 
presence with his people is still a local thing. It could not, indeed, be 
otherwise, for the people of Jehovah was itself a conception geographically 
defined, bound up with the land of Canaan, and having its centre in 
Jerusalem” (op. cit., p. 355). And at p. 379: “‘It was as natural for an 
Israelite to worship Jehovah as for a Moabite to worship Chemosh.” In 
other words, the tribal territory and its tutelar deity were co-extensive 
geographical expressions. 
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if in the protracted struggle between the two rivals the 
the national god of Canaan had at one time overcome 
the national god of Israel.’ In any case even David looked 
on the sway of Jahveh, not as absolute but as geographical, 
strictly limited to Israel; since when driven into exile he 
said to Saul that “it was not only from his country that 
he was driven, but from the God of his country as well. 
In leaving Judah for Gath he had transferred his duties 
from Israel to Philistia, from Saul to Achish [king of 
Gath], from Yahveh to Dagon.” Hence, whenever the 
Israelites were overcome in battle, Yahveh was also con- 
sidered to be overcome, and in the inscription on the 
Moabite Stone King Mesha is able to boast that, after 
vanquishing Astaroth and Nebo [the Babylonian god of 
prophecy worshipped on Mount Pisgah], he took from 
them the arels [champions?] of Dodah and Jahveh, and 
rended them before Khemosh?. 

As this Moabite chief is identified with the Mesha of 
2 Kings iii, we are still only at the monolatric stage in 
post-Solomonic times, for he was the contemporary of 
Jehoram of Israel and Jehoshaphat of Judah. One is at 
times inclined to ask whether the pure monotheistic con- 
cept has ever been fully realized except by a narrow 
esoteric circle, whether even in these latter days Yahveh 
is not still for many the God of the “Congregation of 
Jacob” rather than the Ens Supremwm in the strict sense 
of the term. Thus the truly lovable and large-minded 
Moses Mendelssohn (grandfather of the composer) writes 
in his famous reply to Lavater: “Our rabbis unanimously 
teach that the Law is obligatory on our people alone.” All 
others are to conform to the laws of nature and of reason, 
and those that do so “are called virtuous and the children 
of eternal salvation*®.” This is quite in the spirit of Ruth’s 


1 Sayce, Early History, p. 390. 

2 Sayce, The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments, p. 367. 
Khemosh was the chief god of Moab. 

> M. Samuels, Memoirs of M. Mendelssohn, p. 54. 
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“Thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God”— 
a beautiful lesson of universal love and forbearance, if not 
under an all-pervading Jahveh, then, perhaps, in Spinoza’s 
all-diffused natura natwrans. 

An affirmative reply may now be given to the question 

at the opening of this essay. 

Dyavs, a vague personification of the sky, has no kind 
of relation to Yahveh, but is connected through their 
common Aryan origin with ZEYS and JUPITER, more 
concrete personifications of the sky. These two are 
equally unconnected with 

JAHVEH, who is to be identified in every way with the 
Babylonian primaeval god Ea. 

These relations are indicated by the bracketing of the 

two separate groups at the head of this article. 


A. H. Keane. 
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IS THERE A JEWISH LITERATURE?! 


Is there a Jewish literature? I should be indeed bold 
to appear before a Jewish literary society and venture to 
answer such a question in the negative. But I found it 
no easy matter to indicate in a brief headline the aim and 
scope of my lecture. Perhaps I should go further and 
frankly acknowledge that had I succeeded in hitting upon 
a title which would in succinct form have given away my 
argument, my task would have been ended. It is necessary 
then that I should state at somewhat greater length the 
real problem I am raising and trying to solve. Our question 
may be conveniently expressed as follows: Granted that 
the Jews possess a literature which is peculiarly their own, 
is that literature best or correctly described by the term 
“ Jewish ” literature? It is when the problem is put in this 
form that without any hesitation my reply must be given 
in the negative. 

Obviously the theme resolves itself into an exercise in 
definition. Definitions may be odious, but they are necessary 
evils and useful instruments in the progress of science. I 
well remember how the late Professor Croom Robertson 
used to shed a piercing light on momentous disputes in 
psychology and philosophy by a rigorous analysis of the 
meaning of the terms employed by the different schools of 
thought. The Dialogues of Plato are practically searches 
after definitions, and we have the high authority of the 
late Professor Sidgwick for believing that the discussion 


1 A Lecture delivered before the North London Jewish Literary and 
Social Union, January 8, 1903. 
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itself may prove of greater value than the particular defini- 
tion finally selected '. 

Let us then to-night turn logicians, and ask ourselves 
what we mean by the terms “literature” and “Jewish.” 
As logicians we must begin with “ literature,” the class name, 
before we deal with “ Jewish,” the specific attribute. 

I presume that originally “literature” denoted a body of 
writings composed by individuals who were of a common 
race, formed a common nation, and wrote and spoke a 
common language. Thus Greek literature consisted in 
the first instance of the best productions in prose and poetry 
of born Greeks, who were constituents of the same Greek 
confederacy and who used the Greek language as their 
medium of intercourse. 

Let us now take an illustration nearer home. English 
literature, on the same analogy, represents the highest 
expression of the great thoughts of born Englishmen, 
members of the English nation and writing in the English 
language. In the words of Stopford Brooke, “the history 
of English Literature is the story of what great English 
men and women thought and felt, and then wrote down 
in good prose and beautiful poetry in the English language ”.” 

Here we see at once ambiguities created by lapse of time 
and change of circumstances. In the first place, we have 
to extend the meaning of the term “English” to include 
Scotchmen, Welshmen, and Irishmen, who possess this 
attribute in common of using the English tongue. Never- 
theless we still hear of the sensitiveness and wrath of the 
Scotch at Carlyle being included in a series of biographies 
called “English Men of Letters.” In the second place, so many 
new and varied elements have in the march of events been 
introduced into and absorbed by the English nation, that 
in our definition of English literature we find ourselves 
ultimately compelled to eliminate the criterion of birth 


' Sidgwick, Principles of Political Economy, p. 59. Cf. Keynes, Scope and 
Method of Political Economy, p. 152. 
? Stopford Brooke, Primer of English Literature, p. 5. 
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and race. And this in spite of Stopford Brooke, who in 
the definition quoted above and in the following passage 
retains the race qualification, “It is this sameness of 
language, as well as the sameness of national spirit, which 
makes our literature one literature for 1,200 years 1.” 

But what is an Englishman? It may not be amiss to 
quote in this connexion a few lines from Daniel Defoe’s 
satire on The True-born Englishman. 


Thus from a mixture of all kinds, began 
That a magrneens thing, an rape. 


A true- born Englishman’ 8 a eceileiedliation ; 
In speech an irony, in fact a fiction; 

A banter, made to be a test of fools, 
Which those that use it justly ridicules ; 
A metaphor, invented to express 

A man akin to all the universe. 


And now the difficulties begin to crowd upon us thick 
and fast. If Englishmen live in foreign lands and write 
books in English, must their works be excluded from 
English literature because they were not written within 
a specified area of soil? Must we shut out brilliant dis- 
patches from our ambassadors at foreign courts? Must 
we ignore certain literary productions of men like Lord 
Curzon, Lord Milner, or the late Lord Dufferin, on the sole 
ground that they were not composed in this little island ? 
Or take the case of the late P. G. Hamerton, the art critic, 
who wrote French and English with equal facility and 
felicity. Is English literature entitled to annex his French 
as well as his English works, on the plea that the author 
was an Englishman; or should French literature be per- 
mitted to claim them, because the language used was 
French? How shall we deal with foreigners like Max 
Miller, who happen to be responsible for better English 
than is written by many native Englishmen? Then the 


1 Stopford Brooke, Primer of English Literature, pp. 6, 7. 
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growth of the Empire suggests still further points of 
inquiry. What place, if any, shall be assigned in the ranks 
of English literature to colonials like Sir Gilbert Parker, 
who write excellent English but have not been born in 
England? 

It may be urged that I am providing you with an un- 
necessarily lavish display of illustration, but I believe this 
to be the best method of showing the many-sidedness of the 
problem. The difficulties I have indicated lead inevitably 
to the conclusion that the definition of literature has to 
be narrowed in one direction and enlarged in another; 
narrowed in one sense by abandoning the criteria of birth, 
race, and nation, and widened in another sense by regarding 
language as the sole test in marking the boundaries of 
a literature. We have thus what logicians call a decrease 
in connotation or intension, but an increase in denotation 
or extension, because the number of persons possessing the 
attribute of using a given language is larger than the 
number of persons possessing the additional qualification 
of being born members of the nation using that language. 
A literature then comprises the corporate mass of com- 
positions in any given language, irrespective of the birth, 
race, or nation of the authors. 

How does all this bear upon the problem with which we 
started, Is there a Jewish literature? Holding as I do most 
strongly that the language in which the works are written 
is the sole and all-important criterion in any definition of 
literature, I am constrained to challenge the statement 
made by Karpeles at the very beginning of his work, 
entitled Geschichte der jiidischen Iiteratur. “The history 
of Jewish literature,” he says, “embraces the collective 
writings of Jews from the dawn of history until the present 
age, without any reference to the form, language, or contents 
of those writings'.” I am prepared to agree with Karpeles 
in laying no stress on form and contents, but I am dia- 
metrically opposed to him when he ignores the Hebrew 


1 Op. cit., p. 1. 
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language as the essential feature in any definition of 
Jewish literature. I go further and maintain that the 
epithet applied to the literature must invariably be identical 
with the epithet applied to the language. No language, 
no literature. No Jewish language, no Jewish literature. 
There is a Hebrew language, so we must speak of Hebrew 
literature. The two views may be contrasted thus. Kar- 
peles would include in Jewish literature whatever is written 
by Jews, be the language what it may, “ Hebrew, Aramaic, 
Greek, Arabic, Spanish, Italian, French, German, and many 
other languages'.” I would include in Hebrew literature 
only such works as are written in Hebrew, be the author 
Jew or Gentile. In other words, the definition given by 
Karpeles is built on a racial foundation; my definition 
rests on a linguistic basis. 

Of course, if we could legitimately speak of a Jewish 
language, we should have a perfect right to speak of a 
Jewish literature. But I contend we are not justified in 
assuming that the term “Jewish” has ever been, or can 
ever be used as a synonym for “Hebrew” as applicable 
to language. As far as my memory serves me, there is 
only one instance in the whole of Hebrew literature where 
there is even a near approach to a trace of such a usage. 
The passage I have in mind is 2 Kings xviii. 26, 28, “Then 
said Eliakim the son of Hilkiah, and Shebnah, and Joah, 
unto Rabshakeh, Speak to thy servants in the Syrian 
language ; for we understand it: and speak not with us 
in the Jews’ language, in the ears of the people that are 
on the wall. . . . Then Rabshakeh stood, and cried with 
a loud voice in the Jews’ language, and spake, saying, 
Hear ye the word of the great king, the king of Assyria.” 
But even this apparent exception is open to a simple ex- 
planation. The word ny, “Jewish,” does not mean the 
Jewish language, but the Hebrew language spoken by 
Judaeans, i.e, inhabitants of the kingdom of Judah. There 
is no implication that the language spoken in the kingdom 


' Op. cit., p. 2. 
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of Israel was different from that current in the kingdom of 
Judah, but the universe of discourse is limited, and includes 
only the Hebrew language of the kingdom of Judah and 
the Assyrian language of the enemy then at the gate. As 
far as I can recall my reading, this is the only example in 
the whole of Hebrew literature, where the Hebrew language 
is called anything but nay, “ Hebrew,” an expression which 
is absolutely unambiguous. 

Not only are we thus precluded from using “Jewish” 
and “ Hebrew” as convertible epithets, but we are entitled 
to go much further and stoutly maintain that the term 
“ Jewish ” never has had applicability to language, but has 
always borne a racial signification. The name “Jew” 
dates from the division of the kingdom, and originally 
denoted a Judaean, a member of the kingdom of Judah, 
in contrast to an Israelite, a constituent of the kingdom 
of Israel. After the exile, the Ten Tribes lost their 
identity, and the term “Jew” became the indiscriminate 
appellative of every born Hebrew. 

On the other hand, “Hebrew” has always had a much 
wider connotation, with a distinct reference to language as 
well as race. 

The history of Hebrew literature would thus be the story 
of what born Hebrews living in Palestine thought and felt, 
and then wrote down in good prose and beautiful poetry 
in the Hebrew language. But we feel at once the narrow- 
ness of this provisional definition and are unable to accept 
it as final. Problems arise similar to those which confronted 
us in our examination and criticism of Stopford Brooke’s 
definition of English literature. Are Hebrew writings 
composed by Hebrews outside Palestine to be included in 
Hebrew literature? This question is not so absurd as may 
appear at first sight. We may recall the interesting com- 
mentary of the Mechilta on the first few verses of the Book 
of Jonah. “Now the word of the Lord came unto Jonah... 
saying, Arise, go to Nineveh, that great city, and cry 
against it;... but Jonah rose up to flee unto Tarshish from 
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the presence of the Lord.” “ How could Jonah imagine” 
asks the Mechilta, “that he could flee from the presence of 
the Lord? Is it not written, ‘ Whither shall I go from thy 
spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy presence? If I 
ascend up into heaven, thou art there; if I take the wings 
of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea; even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right 
hand shall hold me.’ But Jonah believed that the spirit 
of divine prophecy would not rest upon him outside 
the borders of Palestine, therefore he rose up to flee unto 
Tarshish from the presence of the Lord *.” We should also 
remember the reason given in the Talmud for not saying 
Hallel on Purim. “ Hallel is not recited in gratitude for 
God’s mercy shown to Israel outside the land of Palestine *.” 

It is conceivable then that Hebrew literature might have 
to be bounded by national and territorial limits, that 
Jonah’s notion of divine inspiration might have to be 
extended to the language in which the prophetic utterances 
were made, and that we might have to exclude from 
Hebrew literature compositions in Hebrew which were 
not racy of the soil of Palestine. But happily a more 
universalistic doctrine has prevailed. “In every place 
where I cause my name to be remembered I will come 
unto thee, and I will bless thee®’.” Every work, written 
in Palestine or outside Palestine, provided it be written 
in the Hebrew language, is blessed by its inclusion in 
Hebrew literature. Thus the prophets of the Exile are 
to be found in the Hebrew canon of the Bible, and the 
Talmud of Babylon and all other Hebrew works of all 
lands and of all ages find their place in Hebrew literature. 

As a result of these developments, our provisional defini- 
tion of Hebrew literature must be subjected to the following 
important modifications. It is not an essential condition 
that a Hebrew work to be included in Hebrew literature 
must have been written in Palestine. 

1 Jonah i. 1-3. 7° Ps. exxxix. 6-9.  * Mechilta, ed. Friedmann, 1b. 

.* T.B. Megillah, 14 a. 5 Exod. xx. 24. 
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Furthermore, a Hebrew work to be included in Hebrew 
literature, need not have been written by a born Hebrew. 
It is a mere accident that in the past the racial element 
has persisted in the fact that Hebrews alone have written 
and write Hebrew. In the event of Gentiles using Hebrew 
as their medium in expressing their thoughts, we should 
have to find room for their works in Hebrew literature. 
To my mind this is not a startling suggestion, nor would 
it be a remarkable innovation. It would simply be the 
logical outcome of a traditional habit continued through cen- 
turies. We bind the Targum of Onkelos the Proselyte with 
our copies of the Pentateuch. It would be but a small step 
forward to include in Hebrew literature the Hebrew works 
of Gentiles who do not go the length of becoming proselytes. 

I therefore claim that as against Karpeles, I have 
established my two propositions, first, that the expression 
“Jewish ” literature is incorrect, and that we must substitute 
for it “Hebrew” literature; and secondly, that Hebrew 
literature comprises the corporate mass of works written 
in Hebrew, be the authors Jews or Gentiles. In other words 
the linguistic test is more logical and scientific than the 
racial criterion. The Hebrew language is the basis of 
Hebrew literature. 

Now what do we mean by the Hebrew language? Just 
as by English we understand the old well of English pure 
and undefiled, into which from time to time there have 
been mingled supplies from many and varied streams, so 
by Hebrew we mean the language of the Bible, with the 
addition of those terms and phrases which Hebrew has in 
the course of ages absorbed and assimilated. The earliest 
form of the Hebrew language is very different from modern 
Hebrew in form, pronunciation, and appearance, but never- 
theless the language written by the prophets and psalmists 
is the same language as that in which modern Hebrew 
works are written, just as much as the tree planted a 
hundred years ago is the same tree to-day 1. 

1 Adapted from Stopford Brooke, op. cit., p. 6. 
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After having critieized Karpeles’ definition of Jewish 
literature, I am all the more glad to have the opportunity 
of quoting the authority of his name in support of my 
definition of the Hebrew language. “The designation ‘ neo- 
hebraic’ literature” he says “is wrong, and owes its origin 
to the prejudice which thinks a division must be made 
between the old Hebrew and later Hebrew literature 1.” 
In the October 1902 number of the JEWISH QUARTERLY 
Review Professor J. D. Wijnkoop has given more emphatic 
expression to the same view. “Hebrew” he writes “could 
not elude that general law, that every civilized language 
in the course of centuries undergoes great alterations. In 
addition to new subjects, different modes of reasoning, and 
foreign conceptions, brought about by greater communica- 
tion and more extensive intercourse, it seems that a con- 
siderable part of these changes must be attributed to an 
ever-increasing tendency and desire on the part of those 
who use the language, to express their thoughts with 
greater precision and lucidity. With this end in view, 
they create for themselves new forms of speech, extend 
the stock of words, and seek new constructions... Later 
Hebrew, far from being a language having no connexion 
with the older tongue, ought on the contrary to be con- 
sidered only as a direct continuation of it, indeed as 
a language which is constructed upon the fowndations of 
classical Hebrew?.” 

I said before that the Hebrew language is the basis of 
Hebrew literature, and that we should therefore speak of 
Hebrew literature, and not Jewish literature. Well, what 
is the practical value of this correction? What advantage 
does this conclusion yield? Cui bono? If we use the term 
“ Hebrew ” literature instead of “ Jewish ” literature, I think 
we are provided with an instrument for overcoming the 
most intricate difficulties of classification. To which litera- 
ture shall we assign works written by Jews in languages 
other than Hebrew? For instance, where shall we place 

1 Karpeles, op. cit., p. 2. 2 J.Q.R., XV, 37, 38, 49. 

VOL. XV. 88 
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Zangwill’s Dreamers of the Ghetto? Karpeles would include 
it in Jewish literature, because written by a Jew, and 
English people would claim it as a contribution to English 
literature, because written in English. Now it is incon- 
venient as well as unscientific to have such overlapping 
in definition. How can we get rid of this anomaly? By 
rigorously insisting upon the adoption of the expression 
“ Hebrew” literature. Zangwill’s Dreamers of the Ghetto 
is written in English, therefore it is English literature. 
It is not written in Hebrew, therefore it is not Hebrew 
literature. Mr. Israel Abrahams’ Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ages is written in English, therefore it is a contribution 
to English literature. On the other hand, Mr. David Yellin’s 
Hebrew translation of this work is a contribution to Hebrew 
literature. The German edition of Graetz is a contribution 
to German literature ; the English translation is a contribu- 
tion to English literature, and the Hebrew translation by 
Harkavy and Rabbinowicz is a contribution to Hebrew 
literature. 

In addition to works written by Jews in languages other 
than Hebrew, but which are not Hebrew literature, because 
not written in Hebrew, there are many works written by 
non-Jews in languages other than Hebrew, but which are 
nevertheless of vital and perennial interest to Jews. How 
shall we deal with them? How, for example, shall we 
classify the contributions made by Cheyne and Driver to 
our knowledge of the Bible? Here again my test holds 
good. The works of Cheyne and Driver are not Hebrew 
literature, because not written in Hebrew. They are English 
literature, because written in English. 

I hope no one thinks I am arguing against a cosmopolitan 
taste in literature, and recommending that, even if we could, 
we should restrict our reading to works written in the 
Hebrew language. There are of course many contributions 
made both by Jews and non-Jews to the literatures of the 
world, which are not Hebrew literature because not written 
in Hebrew, but which we may nevertheless study with 
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advantage, either as Jews or as children of the world. 
But I am now pursuing quite a different line of thought. 
I am engaged in the task of definition and classification, 
and endeavouring to introduce precision into the employ- 
ment of terms, and I maintain that the use of the Hebrew 
language is the sole criterion of what should or should not 
be regarded as Hebrew literature. ° History proves my 
contention. That which has persisted in Hebrew literature 
has always been that which has been composed in the 
Hebrew language or translated into the Hebrew language. 
Jews have always been wanderers over the face of the 
globe, and when circumstances made them cease to have 
a living interest in Greek, they dropped the study of the 
Jewish-Hellenistic literature. When Jews no longer needed 
Arabic in their intercourse with their neighbours, they 
ignored the Arabic literature of the Jews. All that Jews 
ultimately remember and love is that which was originally 
written in Hebrew or preserved in Hebrew translations. 
I doubt very much whether Jehudah Halevi’s Cuzri, 
Bachja’s Duties of the Heart, and Maimonides’ Guide of the 
Perplexed would have so many Jewish readers in modern 
times, had those works not been accessible in Hebrew 
translations instead of the Arabic in which they were 
originally composed. 

The deeper we go into the problem, the more convinced 
we shall become of the inaccuracy of the expression “Jewish” 
literature, and the correctness and consistency of the term 
“ Hebrew ” literature. 

But our study would be incomplete did we not take into 
consideration another aspect of the problem and inquire 
whether after all we cannot retain the expression “ Jewish 
literature” and understand by it, the literature about Jews 
and Judaism, in whatever language and by whomsoever 
that literature may have been written. 

At first sight this interpretation would appear to be 
thoroughly defensible, but I think that even this definition 
will on closer inspection be found to break down completely. 

882 
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In the first place, if, as we are logically bound to do, we 
consistently adhere in the discussion to the generic meaning 
of the word “literature,” we shall fail to find a strict analogy 
to justify us in explaining “Jewish literature” as the 
literature about Jews and Judaism. By Greek literature 
we understand literature written 7n Greek, and not literature 
written about the Greeks. By English literature we do 
not mean literature written about the English, but literature 
written in English, which may or may not have been 
written by Englishmen and which may or may not have 
been written about the English people. H. A. Taine’s 
Histoire de la Littérature anglaise is without doubt a con- 
tribution to French literature, but according to the suggested 
interpretation of Jewish literature, it should be regarded as 
English literature, because it has reference to English 
literature. On the other hand I should classify H. van 
Laun’s English translation of this work bearing the title, 
History of English Literature as English literature, because 
written in English. In English literature we do not include 
works on English literature which are composed in languages 
other than English. Otherwise English literature would 
have to annex German tomes on Shakespeare, although 
written in German. But the English translation of Ten 
Brink’s treatise on Early English Literature belongs to 
English literature, because in English. Saintsbury’s English 
work on French Literature is English literature, because 
written im English, and not French literature although 
written about the French. Grote’s History of Greece is 
English literature, because written in English, and not 
Greek literature because written about the Greeks. 
Similarly, Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, Bolton 
King’s History of Italian Unity, and Bodley’s France, are 
all contributions to English literature, and do not belong 
to Dutch, Italian, or French literatures respectively. 

No definition of literature which does not rest on the 
linguistic test can give a satisfactory solution to the follow- 
ing intricate case. In previous numbers of the JEWISH 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW, Steinschneider wrote a series of articles 
in English on “The Arabic Literature of the Jews.” A German 
continuation of these essays has lately appeared under the 
title of Die arabische Literatur der Juden. Is the English 
work German literature because written by a German? Is 
the German work German literature because written in 
German? Are both works Arabic literature, because written 
about Arabic literature? Are both works Jewish literature, 
because written about Jews? I contend that the English 
work is a contribution to English literature, the German 
treatise is a contribution to German literature, and that 
neither belongs to Arabic or Jewish literature, although 
written about the Arabic literature of the Jews. 

In the second place, we can object to the definition of 
Jewish literature as literature about Jews and Judaism, 
because if adopted and rigorously applied it would lead to the 
exclusion of certain forms of literature which Karpeles must 
maintain to be Jewish literature because written by Jews, 
and which from my point of view I should have to include 
in Hebrew literature because written in Hebrew. There 
are many works written in pure Hebrew and by Jews 
which are certainly not literature about Jews or Judaism, 
but which according to this meaning of Jewish literature 
must not be regarded as Jewish literature. There are, for 
instance, treatises in Hebrew on medicine and other branches 
of science, secular poems and dramatic compositions, which 
have not the remotest relation to Jews or Judaism, and 
which should accordingly be shut out from Jewish literature. 
But I urge that a Hebrew poem on the game of chess? is 
Hebrew literature, because written in Hebrew. Karpeles 
would include it in Jewish literature, because written by a 
Jew. But if the expression “Jewish literature” is defended 
and retained in the sense of literature about Jews or Judaism, 
we should find ourselves in the strange position of having 
to exclude such a composition from Jewish literature on 
the ground that its subject is not Jews or Judaism, 

1 Cf. Nina Davis, Songs of Exile, pp. 127-131, 141, 142. 
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although it is written in Hebrew and by a Jew. What an 
absurd conclusion. 

There is another shade of meaning attached to “ Jewish 
literature” to which similar objections apply. I refer to 
the interpretation of Jewish literature as literature inspired 
by Jews or Judaism. This argument can be more con- 
veniently discussed under two headings, (a) translations 
direct from the Hebrew, and (5) adaptations from the 
Hebrew and developments of Jewish ideas. 

As regards (a), translations direct from the Hebrew, if 
we accept the proposed interpretation of Jewish literature, 
we should have to assign to Jewish literature all the 
versions of the Bible in the world, because they have 
been inspired by the Hebrew Bible. The Authorised and 
Revised Versions of the Bible in English and Milton’s 
translations of the Psalms would thus belong to Jewish 
literature. 

Let us take another definite example. Some years ago 
the late Professor Kaufmann contributed to the Archiv fiir 
Geschichte der Philosophie an article entitled “ Der Fiihrer 
Maimuni’s in der Weltlitteratur,” in which he gave a 
masterly treatment of all the editions and translations of 
the Moré Nebuchim, and traced the influence of this work 
on subsequent philosophic thought. Are the translations 
referred to Jewish literature because inspired by Jewish 
thought, or should they be ascribed to the literatures of 
their respective languages ? 

Let us now examine a few cases where we can have no 
bias to affect our judgment in answering the question. Is 
Pope’s Iliad a contribution to English literature because 
written in English, or Greek literature because based on 
the Greek? Bentley, the great classical scholar implied 
what his decision would have been, when he said that 
Pope’s Iliad was good Pope but indifferent Homer. Does 
Jowett’s Dialogues of Plato belong to English literature 
because in English, or to Greek literature because translated 
from the Greek? To my mind, it appears much more 
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reasonable in all these cases to return the translations to 
the literatures of the respective languages in which they 
have been written. 

(b) If by Jewish literature we understand the literature 
of Judaism, i.e. the literature inspired by Jews and Judaism, 
we should have to incorporate in Jewish literature every 
’ commentary on the Bible in the world of every language 
and of every age, from the early church fathers, through 
the mediaeval monks, to modern exegetes like Delitzsch, 
Cheyne, and Driver. It would be a curious anomaly to 
describe Christological interpretations of the Bible as 
Jewish literature, a conclusion we cannot resist if Jewish 
literature means literature based on Hebrew thought. If 
we accept this definition, we should also have to include 
in Jewish literature works like Herder’s Geist der hebrii- 
schen Poesie, Renan’s Life of Jesus, and Huxley’s Science 
and Hebrew Tradition, because they are all dependent on 
Jewish ideas. To take Jewish literature in this vague and 
wide sense would make it impossibly vast, almost co- 
terminous with the literatures of the world, and we should 
find Jewish literature collapsing by reason of its own 
weight. 

What lies at the root of all the misconceptions in the 
attempts to arrive at a satisfactory definition of Jewish 
literature which I have endeavoured to brush aside is, 
I believe, the confusion in thought arising from the fact 
that disputants do not consistently adhere in the discussion 
to one precise meaning of the word “literature.” To describe 
a literature by its subject, contents, or source of inspiration, 
is to adopt a specific meaning of “literature,” and not the 
generic connotation clearly implied when we speak of the 
literatures of the world, based on the languages in which 
those literatures have been written. Errors creep in when 
against all the rules laid down by logic, the generic meaning 
of literature is not maintained throughout the argument, 
and is not carefully distinguished from the specific meaning 
of literature, and thus the first Law of Thought, the Law 
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of Identity, is subtly violated. Literature has without 
question a specific nuance of meaning which would justify 
the expression “Jewish literature” in the sense of literature 
about the Jews or inspired by Judaism, in the same way 
that psychological literature means the literature on 
psychology in every language. But there is an important 
difference between bibliography and literature. In the 
specific sense of literature, Jewish literature may mean 
literature written in Hebrew, the language of the Jews; 
literature written by Jews in any language ; and literature 
inspired by Jews or Judaism and written in any language 
by anybody. But in one and the same discussion to 
confuse these various possible explanations of Jewish 
literature, and without a word of warning or qualification 
to interpret them all as absolutely equivalent or synony- 
mous, is to break all the principles of logical definition 
and division. It is as though we classified the literatures 
of the world into Greek (i.e. written in Greek), Latin 
(written in Latin), French (written in French), German 
(written in German), English (written in English), mathe- 
matical (about mathematics), chemical (about chemistry), 
Jewish (about Jews), Christian (about Christians), and 
Shakespearean (inspired by Shakespeare), where the funda- 
mentum divisionis is surreptitiously but unmistakably 
altered. 

The term “ Jewish literature” thus stands once more con- 
demned for its ambiguity, and we must therefore revert to 
my criterion of the Hebrew language as the basis of our 
definition of Hebrew literature. 

There remains but one more question. How are we 
to deal with “ Yiddish” literature? Not being written in 
pure Hebrew it would at first sight appear that Yiddish 
literature should be excluded from Hebrew literature, and 
not being written in the languages of the world, it should 
equally not be included in the literatures of the world. 
Where then is its place? Here we seem to have a case 
which does not conform to the requirements of my test, 
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and if it could be proved that it could not be made to fit 
in with my scheme, my definition of Hebrew literature 
would perhaps have to be seriously modified if not entirely 
abandoned. But far from weakening my argument, I think 
the problem of classifying “ Yiddish ” literature strengthens 
my contention. 

But first, what is “ Yiddish”? The word is derived from 
the German jiidisch, “Jewish,” and usually denotes a strange 
compound of corrupt Hebrew and mediaeval or provincial 
German spoken by Jews, particularly in the Eastern 
countries of Europe ?. 

Is there a “Yiddish” literature? As there is a “Yiddish” 
language, we cannot reasonably deny the existence of a 
“ Yiddish ” literature. 

In what relation then does “ Yiddish ” literature stand to 
Hebrew literature? Just as dialect literatures are included 
in the literatures of the major languages, so Yiddish 
literature should be included in Hebrew literature, whenever 
it is written and printed in Hebrew characters. The 
meaning and importance of the qualification in italics will 
become apparent later on. There is a Provengal language, 
and therefore a Provencal literature, but the minor Provengal 
dialect literature is absorbed by the major French literature. 
There is a Kailyard school of fiction whose works are 
captured by English literature, and in general, dialect 
literatures find their proper position in the literatures of 
their major languages. Similarly, Yiddish literature, when 
written and printed in Hebrew characters, must be regarded 
as a peculiar dialect literature of Hebrew, and should there- 
fore be included in the major Hebrew literature. In support 
of this argument it should be remembered that those who 
speak and write Yiddish, entertain not the slightest doubt 
that Yiddish literature forms a branch of Hebrew literature ?. 


1 Cf. Leo Wiener, History of Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth Century ; 
Karpeles, op. cit., II, rooo ff. ; The Jewish Encyclopedia, s.v. ‘‘ Dialects.” 

2 Yiddish is thus affectionately termed Mammi-loshon, a hybrid of Polish 
and Hebrew, meaning Muttersprache, mother-tongue, 
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They attach to Yiddish a sanctity almost equal to that with 
which they regard Hebrew, and some go to the extreme 
length of calling Yiddish a “heilige Sprache.” Hence it 
happens that in the East End of London there is an insti- 
tution, called the “ Yiddishe” Talmud Torah, where the 
instruction is imparted in “holy” Yiddish, in opposition 
to the “English” Talmud Torah, where the teaching is 
given in “profane” English. 

The case of Yiddish literature is thus extremely interest- 
ing, because it is an instance of a literature in a transitional 
stage, clinching and solving the whole problem with which 
we are concerned. We should not forget that although by 
“Yiddish” we usually understand Jiidisch-Deutsch, Kay- 
serling has pointed out the existence also of a Jiidisch- 
Spanish and a Jiidisch-Portuguese literature}, and Bacher 
has described specimens of Hebrew-Persian literature *. 
Yiddish literature thus represents the early efforts of Jews 
to enter into the literatures of the world. As long as 
Yiddish works are written by Jews and printed in Hebrew 
characters we have an indication that the authors in their 
own judgment do not yet feel themselves outside the 
domain of Hebrew literature*. But as soon as works in 
Yiddish appear in non-Hebrew characters, Yiddish litera- 
ture begins to cross the border, and a further stage is 
reached when Jews compose works in the pure languages 
of the world. Here we enter new territory, the divorce 
becomes absolute, the literary productions of the Jews in 
the languages of the world fall outside the scope of Hebrew 


eg. J.Q. BR. XV, 112-114. 3 J.Q. R., XIV, 116 ff. 

3 Since this article was written, the view adopted here has had a 
curious corroboration. Jews able to write Yiddish in Hebrew characters 
have been defined as prohibited immigrants into Cape Colony, because 
they were unable in the words of the Immigration Act ‘through 
deficient education to write out and sign in the characters of any European 
language, an application to the satisfaction of the Minister.” See The 
Jewish Chronicle, Feb. 13, 1903. My argument is not affected by the 
subsequent recognition of Yiddish as a European language. See The 
Jewish Chronicle, April 10, 17, and May 8, 1903. 
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literature proper and have to be ascribed to the literatures 
of their respective languages. So that once more the 
language test is found to be the supreme and determining 
factor. ; 

We have an excellent modern illustration of the principle 
just enunciated. Morris Rosenfeld has issued a volume 
of Yiddish poems, which for reasons already stated, I claim 
should be placed under the heading of Hebrew literature. 
But Rosenfeld’s attempts in English verse and the English 
translations from his poetry made by Mrs. Henry Lucas’, 
belong to English literature because written in English. 

We may now summarize the whole discussiou by tabulat- 
ing the cases which have to be considered when marking 
the boundaries of either Hebrew or Jewish literature. 

(i) Works written by Jews in Hebrew on any subject 
whatsoever. . 

(ii) Works written by Gentiles in Hebrew on any subject 
whatsoever. 

(iii) Works written by Jews in languages other than 
Hebrew, but bearing on, or inspired by, Jews or Judaism. 

(iv) Works written by Gentiles in languages other than 
Hebrew, but bearing on, or inspired by, Jews or Judaism. 

(v) Works written by Jews in languages other than 
Hebrew, not bearing on or inspired by Jews or Judaism. 

As indicated at the beginning of my paper, no barring 
limit is imposed as to time and place of composition, and 
every case given assumes the addition of the phrase 
“written in any country and in any age.” 

As a result of the definition with which he starts, that 
whatever is written by Jews is Jewish literature, Karpeles 
includes in Jewish literature (i), (iii), and (v). He entirely 
ignores the consideration of problems (ii) and (iv), gives 
very inadequate and by no means proportionate treatment 
to (iii) and (v), and inconsistently describes the activity of 
some Gentile writers who properly fall under category (iv), 
e.g. the Buxtorfs . 

1J,Q. R., XII, 89-91, 264, 265. 2 Op. cit., II, rogo. 
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Be the conclusion I reach right or wrong, I claim my 
method to be the more complete one. I have dealt with 
all the possible cases, and in consequence of basing Hebrew 
literature on the Hebrew language, I exclude classes (iii), 
(iv), and (v), and define Hebrew literature as consisting of 
(i) and (ii), ie. the corporate mass of works written in 
Hebrew by Jews or Gentiles on any subject, in any country, 
and in every age. This I regard as the only real and con- 
sistent meaning to be attached to Hebrew literature, and 
the only way by which we can attain a well rounded-off 
discipline to justify us in placing Hebrew literature among 
the literatures of the world. 

Must we then entirely abandon the epithet “ Jewish”? 
Such a course was proposed by H. Filipowski, who in 1867 
founded The Hebrew National'. The aim of this journal 
was to exclude the words “Jew” and “Jewish” from all 
articles, and thus drive them out of existence, and invariably 
to substitute for them the term “ Hebrew.” 

But the paper had but a brief career; only three 
numbers were issued without the desired result having 
been achieved. 

As the term “ Jewish ” seems to possess abundant vitality, 
can we not make some concession to popular usage? I have 
already explained why I think the expression “Jewish” 
literature to be erroneous, but I am prepared to sanction 
the expression “Jewish” history, because the word “Jewish” 
has a racial signification, and “Jewish” history may correctly 
be interpreted as the history of the Jews. But would it 
not be inconsistent to speak in the same breath of “Jewish” 
history and “ Hebrew” literature ? By no means. Classical 
scholars supply us with a strictly parallel case when they 
distinguish between Roman history and Latin literature. 
There were Romans as a people, but there was no Roman 
language. The language of the Romans was called Latin. 
Similarly, we Jews form a race, but we have no Jewish 
language. Our language is called Hebrew. We are thus 

? Jacobs and Wolf, Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica, No. 1283, p. 150. 
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entitled to speak of “Jewish” history but “Hebrew” 
literature. Nevertheless I prefer the term “Hebrew” as 
the epithet to be applied both to our history and our 
literature, and without attempting to resuscitate Filipowski’s 
journal, I should like to advocate the revival of his idea. 
As Jews we are Hebrews, and Hebrew is perhaps the nobler 
term, Besides it is an unnecessary inconvenience to use 
two adjectives where one will suffice. Why speak of 
“ Jewish”’ history and “Hebrew” literature, when the one 
epithet “ Hebrew” can be correctly and legitimately applied 
to both history and literature? Even as applied to history, 
“Hebrew ” is the better term, because it covers the longer 
period of the annals of our race. Hebrew history begins 
with Abram the Hebrew’; Jewish history commences 
with the Exile, or at the earliest, with the division of the 
kingdom. 

And now I must draw my argument to a close. All 
I claim for my paper is that it is the first consistent 
attempt to define the scope of what has hitherto been 
erroneously known as Jewish literature, but which I main- 
tain should more correctly be called Hebrew literature. 
The solution of the problem I have suggested may or may 
not be the right one, but at all events I have proved to 
my own satisfaction, and I hope to yours also, that there 
is a real, deep, important, and by no means trivial meaning 
to be attached to the question with which I commenced, Is 


there a Jewish literature ? 
S. Levy. 


' Cf. Zangwill, on Hebrew, Jew, Israelite. 2 Gen. xiv. 13. 
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THE WISDOM OF BEN SIRA, 
(Continued from p. 474.) 
IL. 
3. Additional Notes on Chapters ITI-XVI, 


In what follows use is made of the readings and notes of 
Dr. Peters, Dr. Strack, and Mr. Cowley. 

The full and learned treatise of Dr. Norbert Peters on 
the Hebrew Text of Ecclus. (1902) gives a list of previous 
editions and other “ mehr oder minder benutzte Litteratur ” 
(pp. vii-xi), including Mr. Cowley’s Notes on the Cambridge 


Teats of Ben Sira (VJ.Q.R., XII, 109-111); Prof. Bevan’s 
review ; the present writer's Studies in Ben Sira (J.Q. R., 
X, 470f., 1898), but not his article quoted herein as J. 7’. S. 
See p. 441 of this volume. 

Prof. Dr. Hermann L. Strack has recently brought out 
an excellent and inexpensive edition of the Text from the 
Facsimiles, with short critical notes. A copy of it reached 
me immediately after the completion of Part I of this 
article. 

Mr. Cowley’s article begins thus (J.Q.R., XII, 109): 
“The following notes are the result of three days’ study 
of the Hebrew fragments in the possession of Dr. Schechter. 
I went very carefully through the MSS., comparing them 
with the printed text in the Wisdom of Ben Sira, edited 
by Prof. Schechter and Dr. Taylor, and noting every point 
in which there was reason to differ from the reading 
adopted by the editors. The text is, however, so accurately 
reproduced that there is very little to alter im it, and 
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the proposed changes are mostly unimportant, or concern 
passages in which the reading must remain a matter of 
individual opinion. ... With regard to MS. A, it is worth 
mentioning that, though the writing is distinct and usually 
well preserved, some letters . . . are often hardly dis- 
tinguishable.” 

But the recension of the text attributed to the two 
Cambridge editors is, except in a single folio, the work 
of one editor only. In the Preface to the Cambridge 
edition I wrote (p. vi), “Of the Text in manuscript I 
have as yet read only the ninth folio (ch. 49. 12---50. 22), 
which was published as the first of Dr. Schechter’s 
Genizah Specimens in No. 38 of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review (Jan. 1898).” I had read this folio, the last but 
two of MS. B in the Facsimiles, before it was published as 
a specimen, and contributed a conjecture or two to the first 
edition of it!; but I took no part in the first decipherment 
of the other Cambridge fragments. Here and there I 
speculated about readings in them, but only with reference 
to the printed text as prepared by Dr. Schechter for our 
edition, the originals not being at the moment accessible. 

In this paragraph Mr. Cowley’s notes are in italics. 
Chap. v. 4. For 7.8 read y7%. There is a dot above the 
alef, but it does not appear why. In the next line there is 
one over noin, Line 14 of the page has triads of dots 
right and left of it, but those on the left are given to the 
right of line 15 in the printed text. Another dotted word 
is yxin at the end of A (p. 474). vi. 7. For po 
read }'D'93. vii. 16. For Jawnn read ywnn. 
21. After wer there is a hole: a letter may be lost. After 
it Dr. Schechter writes x, Dr. Peters 5x». vit. 14 Marg. 
For jy read ty; it should be one line higher: perhaps a 
variant for 1. xiii. 6. For V3 read 1. The yod 
may be a repetition from ‘py in the line above. xv. 13. 

1 See in particular my reading of *.N...... am 29, repeated in the 
footnote on Sir, 1. 9 in Camb. B,S., but not adopted in the “‘ Notes on the 
Text” (p. 64). 
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For non read mon. Part of 1» is torn away. 161. For 
‘2d above the line read ‘2; the correction is not quite 
distinct, and so is repeated in the margin. 18¢ marg. 
For mnno read ninnx. The scribe wrote and drew a line 
through min j2, and. then wrote 13 nw j3. 27. For 
mmayon read mnvyon. av. 3. For wanboxm read 
wandoxm, Mr. Cowley’s other notes on A are given 
separately below. arn. 1g marg. For wn read per- 
haps .2100, and note that Schechter gives 120» as an alter- 
native (Camb. B. S., p. 54). xxav. 20. For 9 read 7,., 
All this illustrates the remark, “‘ When the writing is indis- 
tinct mem may be read as or for hé,...” (p. 471). 

Sir. iii. 17. And thow shalt be more beloved than one 
that giveth gifts. Dr. Peters goes a step in the direction 
of the proposed emendation of Gr. (p. 442), and reads :— 


kal dep dvOpwroy dexrdv dyannOijon. 


Here dorixdv, for Heb. giving gifts, makes better sense, and 
some scribe would doubtless have corrupted it into the 
familiar dexrdv. 

Having written thus far I looked at Sir. iii. 17 simply 
from the point of view of form and rhythm, and seemed to 
see that it would be improved by the omission or detach- 
ment of ‘23 at the beginning and a shortening of nino jn 
at the end. With Prof. Israel Lévi’s objection to dv0pwrov 
dorcxdy in mind I then thought of reading in Heb., as with 
allusion to Prov. xix. 6:— 


27m wD INK 

This meets the said objection to av@pwmoy dorixdy, which 
is as follows: “ Mais cette explication ne résoudrait pas la 
difficulté; pourquoi, st G. avait ew sous les yeux notre 
lecon, aurait-il jugé nécessaire de mettre le mot homme et 
n’aurait-il pas rendu les deux termes hébreux? Au con- 
traire, si l’hébreu portait jn wx ou ION wes (cf. Prov. xi. 17 
et LXX), on comprend que S. ait cru bon d’expliquer cette 
expression hébraique.” 
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Just above this in L’Ecclésiastique I found something 
which I had previously overlooked. M. Chajes is there 
quoted as saying: “ Peut-étre G. avait-il sous les yeux 
in ww et S. a-t-il lu jn[>] wx, comme Prov. xix. 6 yin 59 
no wd. Cf. Prov. x. 24 jn’, traduit dans LXX par dexry= 
in.” The supposed reading of Syr. is what I take to have 
been that of Gr. and Ben Sira. 

On Prov. xix. 6 we read in Field’s Hexapla, “ Et quivis 
est amicus viro doni (liberali). O'. was 8 6 xaxds yiverat 
dvewdos dvdpi (alia exempl. yiverar év ddcet avdpds). %. Kat 
mas pros dvdpds doudrwv.” Every one loves jno wx. The 
phrase is an idiomatic one, which Ben Sira was likely to 
have adonted, and its original context suggests the use 
which I suppose him to have made of it. Sir, ii. 5 dvOpwxot 
dexrol, perhaps for }\¥7 ‘wx, may have contributed to the 
corruption of. dorixdy into dexrod in the next chapter. 
Compare again Prov. xxii. 8f. dvdpa ... ddrnv ... 6 dépa 
dovs (J. T.S., p. 572). From jno wx would have come Heb. 
Mind jn) an exegetic paraphrase. 

Syr. in Prov. xix. 6 12 jno wx, “ Et flagitiosis largitur 
munera,” \K2a0% oo with no word for wx; but in Sir. 
iii. 17, And more than a man that giveth gifts they shall 
love thee” :— 

wy avi JNedax cow? Jeag, e020 
This and Gr. attest Heb. wx, after which (I think) can only 
have stood jno. Thus we come again to:— 


}AD wD JAXM 


From this may have come nnd jn or the like in any 
language, cf. Prov. l.c. R.V. and A.V., “And every man 
is a friend to him that giveth gifts,” the A.V. only with 
marg., “Heb. a man of gifts.” To a retranslator Syr. 
would have suggested wX or 133, and not merely Heb. 
munp jn. In Gr. there may have been other readings, 
now lost. A good word for wx would have been dvdpa, 
after which one may think of dérnv as the archetype of Lat. 


VOL, XV, Tt 
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gloriam. Thus the whole clause may be given with alterna- 
tives as :— 
kal tnép dvOpwrov (al. dvdpa) dorixdy (al. ddrnv) dyannOyjaon. 


Sir. iii. 18. Following Gr., and taking account of the 
rhythm, I proposed (p. 442) to omit dw and read :— 
wrdyna bap qoxy py 


Peters, here and in chap. xxxv. 8, OY for byo. In Camb. 
B.S. I wrote (p. xv1), that Ben Sira “uses ody (iii. 18, 
xvi. 7) for world, ef. Eccl. iii. 11 also he hath set the world 
in their heart”; but I now doubt the genuineness of oby 
here and in chap. xvi. 7 (pp. 471, 472), and its use in the 
sense world cannot be inferred from Sir. xliv. init. Heb. 
[nd] max nav, Gr. zarépwy tyvos, with nothing at all for 
phy. The piel of pyn is transitive in Ecclus., as I suppose 
it to be in Eccles. xii. 3 yp *> Mann idyy (J. Q. _R., IV, 538). 

Sir. iii. 21, 22. Raising no question about the text of 
these important verses, Strack gives them thus, without 
note or comment :— 


:ypnn 5x yoo apie =o enn bx qo mixdp 21 
:myano23 poy 75 px INA MwINY ADS 22 


To these and verse 23 @ correspond the following verses 
in the Latin of Walton, which are numbered below as in 
the Polyglot :— 

(22) Altiora te ne quaesieris, 
Et fortiora te ne scrutatus fueris : 
Sed quae praecepit tibi Deus illa cogita semper, 
Et in pluribus operibus eius ne fueris cwriosus. 
(23) Non est enim tibi necessarium 
Ea quae abscondita sunt videre oculis tuis. 
(24) In supervacuis rebus noli scrutari multipliciter, 
Et in pluribus operibus eius non eris cwriosus, 


“The Latin of Walton is supported by the Speculum 
attributed wrongly to Augustine, which in verse (22) gives 
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only the variants, ne perscrutaveris: dominus: non eris 
curiosus” (Hart). 

Of variants in the Greek notice in verse 21 pi) Gyre 
dvarcOjtws, pn ekérae appootvn (J.T.S., p. 574); and in 
verse 22 d:avdov dolws, A. V. “ But what is commanded thee 
think thereupon with reverence.” 

Peters, adopting the misquotation of Talmud Babli, 
Chag. 13.4, noticed on page 444, writes on verse 21, “Gr., 
Syr., Bab. Talm. Chag. fol. 13 a, und Midrasch Rabba nwxn3 
VIII (bei C.-N. p. xix [pina und puna)) treffen aber in 
pim st. 7D120) zusammen” ; reads in that verse nwp for mxdp, 
and pin for 7120; and reads in verse 22 TWS (LXX xpeia) 
for poy. 

The Encyclopaedia Biblica, art. Sirach, quoting Bacher 
and Lévi as authorities, again repeats the misquotation of 
Talm. Babli and the baseless textual theory evolved from 
it (IV, 4648, 1903). A footnote gives Bacher’s suggestion 
that yin is “an erroneous completion of the abbreviation 
‘un, which should be read wi7n.” But it is admitted that 
Job xi. 8 YIATD bing MPLY accounts for npwy in the Talm. 
Jerus. citation (2), page 443. What more then is wanted 
to account for the words y1n 7D next before npwy there, and 
for yin 53 along with wn 5x in Gen. Rab. viii. 2? 

The two aspects of mixdp were remarked upon in Part I 
of this article (p. 445). Their difficulty is indicated by the 
parallelism of pin and xbp) in Sir. xxxix. 20 :— 


sip pim xdpo pa YOY wy) JOP j'X 


“ Ben Sira’s saying about the secret things was evidently 
founded upon Deut. xxix. 28 (29) :— 


pd sy 12251 125 mbdsam wads mid mvinpon 


which would have suggested also his dative >” VJ.7.S., 

p- 573). Probably the Greek of Sir. iii. 21 f. was influenced 

by Deut. l.c., which is to the effect that “for us and for our 

children” it suffices to do what is plainly laid down in the 

Torah, and there is no need to be concerned about, ra xpyard. 
Tt2 
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But the further notion that one ought not to pry inte such 
things would sooner or later have grown out of the saying 
42 mano. This notion was probably in the mind of Ben 
Sira; and the mediaeval prejudice against free speculation 
and research seems to have rested in part upon his saying 
in Sir. iii. 21 f. as a Scriptural basis. 

St. Augustine, in lib. xi, 12 (14) of his Confessions, pre- 
faces his reply to the question, “What was God doing 
before he made heaven and earth?”, with the remark that 
he will not reply as some one was said to have replied 
“joculariter,” namely that “ Alta scrutantibus gehennas 
parabat,” where (I suppose) there is an allusion to Sir. iii, 
(22) Lat. Altiora te ne scrutatus fueris. 

Chaucer, in The Miller’s Prologue, writes :— 


A 3163 An housbond shall nat been inquisitif 
Of goddes privetee, nor of his wyf. 


Here, again, we may see a reference to Ben Sira, who 
(according to the Latin) teaches that a man should not be 


curtosus in the “abscondita” which are God’s secrets, 
Chaucer’s lines show plainly that the notion was a familiar 
and popular one. The variants in the Greek (p. 609) indicate 
that it was thought foolish and impious to try to be wise 
beyond what was written. 

‘y nna] Messrs. Cowley and Neubauer in their Original 
Heb. of Ecclus. (p. xix) quote as probably the true form of 
verse 22:— 


:mvinosa poy 7b wm xd mann [Ajnwan swea 


The hé which I have bracketed may be a dittograph, and 
x is preferable to w» xb, but it may be that our author 
wrote wWx3 and not ‘w mma. “Whether, or how often, Ben 
Sira used the Biblical w velatif is an unimportant detail” 
(J.T. S., p. 580), which M. Lévi makes much of; but perhaps 
he is right in his general objection to it in Ecclus., where 
it may always be accounted for as a variant for the full 
form "WK, 
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poy] Syr. lseok gs Mo, “Et ne sit tibi ausus-in 
occulta,” as a paraphrase for ‘13 poy 3b ps, thow hast no 
business with the secret things; and yojSa/ for nwnn. 
Gk. yxpeia is a not impossible rendering of poy as well as of 
73 (p. 462), but Gr. zpocerdyn is not an exact translation 
of Heb. nen. 

Sir. iii, 31 Whoso doeth good, it shall meet him in his 
ways (2). Heb. yaa73 weap» ao dnp. 

Cf. Sir. xii. 17 Jaap yn oN, If mischief hath befallen thee. 
Schechter, in Camb. B.S., giving a different sense to x7p, 
“Ts. xli, 2 and wnenp pty. The Gr. probably read wor 
for wep.” Strack, “cf. Is. 41. 2.” Peters, “uéurnrat ist 
nicht Variante, sondern Erklarung der im Sinne von rufen 
gefassten 1987p’, das auch Syr. erklarend iibersetzt (es ist 
bereit auf seinem Wege). Statt 13972 verlangt Syr. direkt 
.». und Gr. indirekt ... nN,” 

“If the Hebrew stood alone no change would be wanted.” 
Thus I wrote (p. 446), thinking only of the sense of the 
verse as I understood it ; but the first half of it would run 
better with a shorter word for 1x7p’, thus :— 


.Y7732 Thy a0 dy 


Sir. iv. 30. With mx from C and xno from A I pro- 
posed (p. 448) to read :— 
:PIVI KYA qM23 ANWA van dx 


This gives an assonance in the style of Ben Sira with 
a play upon words perhaps suggested to him by Amos iii, 8, 
“ A lion hath roared, who will not fear?” 

Prof. Dr. Eberhard Nestle in Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible (IV, 547 b, 1902) gives the verse according to A and 
C, and continues as follows :— 

“Can there be any doubt that A agrees with S and C 
with @? Compare especially the second clause, where 5 
has two words, A has also two, C for one word of @ has 
one word. What is more natural than the conclusion that 
A and C are not the original, but dependent upon 5 and G, 
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retranslations, as Margoliouth affirmed of B? But we 
must not be too rash: we ask, How would a late Jewish 
translator hit upon tpn to render so obscure a word as 
“pavtacioxomGv? md is rare in Biblical Hebrew (Gn. 49!: 
Jer. 2357); it suits the context very well; it might be 
easily confounded with nb ‘fear, and thus explain the 
rendering of 5, and it is a favourite word with Sirach (see 
W 8? 19? 4117 me 4210 me. S yo? 244 6-16-17) 5 Gf may therefore 
have preserved the original. This supposition gains prob- 
ability from a comparison of Zeph. 3°* ‘her princes are 
lions in her midst . . . her prophets are 0418,’ where the 
two words stand together just as here in clause a and b. 
Schechter has shown that the whole text of ® is full of 
allusions to the OT.” 

In a footnote he adds, “The passage is discussed with 
a different result by Taylor (J. Th. St. i. 576). He considers 
mx aryeh and xnd mithyaré to be the original; @ may 
have turned the latter into meiny ; ‘the synonymous 7nand 
with a clerical error accounts for tnpno C.’ The first two 
suppositions are natural, but when, where, and why should 
xnd have been turned into In5n»d so as to arrive at nano?” 

(1) The change to tnany being merely hypothetical, take 
an example of an actual change from one word to another 
quite different in form. On Sir. xliv. tg Heb. na33 jn3 xd 
ow Peters writes, “"Oyows des Gr. ist verderbt aus payos 
(Lé.)... Zu ow... giebt Rd. das Synonymum ‘51, das 
in Bhb. nur noch Ps. 1. 20, oft in Nhb. steht.” How are 
such variants as ‘57 for D1 to be accounted for? An 
explanation is suggested in the last paragraph of J.7.S., 
the article quoted in Nestle’s footnote :— 

“ But to conclude, I wish chiefly to suggest for considera- 
tion the hypothesis that oral teaching and tradition are 
partly responsible for the present imperfections of a text 
of which complete transcripts were never everywhere 
accessible.” 

In the course of oral teaching based upon sayings of Ben 
Sira synonyms, parallels and paraphrases would be used to 
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bring out or improve upon the sense of the original, and 
traces of such teaching may very well have found their 
way into the text of Ecclus. as we have it. 

(2) “The whole text of $ is full of allusions to the OT,” 
of which some are and some are not Ben Sira’s. In the 
margin to the left of Sir. xxxv (xxxii). 3 53w joxm stands 
the variant nob for bay, the other variant having dis- 
appeared. The corruption y2xm and the pseudo-correction 
nod are from Micah vi. 8 n35 yxm. The missing variant 
was probably the true reading y2¥n3, cf. Sir. xvi. 25 yo¥n3. 
The above-mentioned variant ‘n1 may be said to be a 
corruption of Ben Sira’s pm due to Psalm 1. 20. For a 
number of variants of this class oral teaching may be 
assumed to be accountable, since in such teaching Biblical 
parallels would have been freely quoted. 

(3) In his article, A Further Fragment of Ben Sira 
(J. Q.R., XII), Dr. Schechter wrote on a fragment of. 
the MS. C, “The writing is in a large hand, but its 
decipherment is sometimes rendered difficult by the fact 
that the sign 1 may stand for vaw, yod, and even resh” 
(p. 456); with reference to chap. iv. 30 Gr. he writes, “ It 
is, however, possible that originally it read nan” (p. 462) ; 
and he notes that chap. v. 13 16'>8D! is a corruption of A 
inbpn (p. 463). So tnpnn, unless it can be shown to be the 
word wanted, may have come in as a clerical error. 

xvnp] Evidently x goes well with nx as in Amos iii. 
8. The hithpael (though with a different construction) occurs 
in chap. xii. 11 0 NNT, but perhaps only as a variant. 
Gesen. s.v. x, “ Hithpa. semel legitur in cod. Hebraeo- 
Samaritano Gen. XLII, 1, ubi pro hebr. ww nn mos Cod. 
Sam. habet wevnn nnd.” 

nano] Words from tnp, according to Mandelkern, are 
found in the Bible in the four places, Gen. xlix. 2, “ Unstable 
as water”; Jud. ix. 4, “ wherewith Abimelech hired vain 


1 Here again we have “wt for n" (vol. XV, p. 467). Compare chap. xxxiv 
(xxxi). 14 1 wn bx, marg. mon with n for v. 
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and light persons”; Jer. xxiii. 32, “Behold, I am against 
them that prophesy false dreams, saith the Lord, and cause 
my people to err by their lies and by their lightness” ; 
Zeph. iii. 3, 4, “Her princes within her are roaring lions... 
Her prophets are light and treacherous persons.’ Here 
niv8 and OWNS are antiparallels. The “light” prophets 
cringe to the “lions” instead of being lionlike and with- 
standing them. Neither from the Bible nor from Ecclus. 
itself is it obvious to me that tnpnD would have had the 
sense wanted in Sir. iv. 30. The hithpael seems to be found 
there only. . 

Nestle cites for Heb. tnd passages read thus by Strack :— 
Sir. viii, 2 am pmen p37 13; xix. 2 25 a(n’) Dw ~; xli. 
17 marg. np dy, for mx 5x; xlii. 10 mnp dx, for (m77N) jp. 

For Syr. J» he cites Sir. xix. 2, xxiii. 4, 5, 21, 22 (ap. 
Walton), where the sense of the root is clearly lascivus 
Suit. See also Payne Smith’s Thesawrus, where it is noted 
that the ethpael is used for syn in Jud. xix. 25. 

3533] “So Syr. Cf. Septuagint, 1 Sam. xxv. 3 (Keri 1253). 
Gr. xvabz, see Ed.” (Camb. B.S., p. 42). Strack, “Syr. 29, 
Gr. 259,” without a query, although C reads m™x>. If 
this last was the original word it may have been altered to 
x’252 under the influence of Gen. xlix. 9 #252) 7N> or the 
like ; and w'2b> or ‘253 may have been misread 253 as by 
ee the kaf of comparison being turned into the initial 
of 272. 

Syr. Swwro QsJo, ef severus ac terribilis, looks like 
another trace of “lion” in the previous hemistich ; for 
Syr. @s) corresponds to Heb. 5y7, ef. “ Syr. ka. iratus pro 
Heb, "¥} 1 Reg. xx. 43, xxi. 4” (Gesen.) ; and the Ay of a 
king is like the roaring of a lion (Prov. xix. 12). 

Nestle’s parallel of nox and pnp in Zeph. lc. is remark- 
able, but it might be thought to have led up to the reading 
indn> as a corruption rather than to attest its genuineness. 
There may be much more to be said about the reading of the 
difficult verse Sir. iv. 30; but for the present I conclude 
provisionally that C 728) belongs to the true text, and 
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I think 82% a not unlikely word for Ben Sira to have 
set over against it in the other hemistich. 


Sir. vi. 2 Fall not into the hand of thine appetite ; That 
it should consume thy strength like an ox (2). 3 It shall 
eat thy leaves and uproot thy fruit ; And leave thee like 
a dry tree. Heb. for the second and third of the four 
hemistichs :— 

WN PIB) DIKN “Poy : Poy Ton naym 


Peters, with reference to Ryssel’s conjectural WA, writes 
that “wswn erkkirt sich befriedigend, so dass eine Anderung 

. unnotig ist.” The prima facie incongruity of wiwn 
raises the question of the genesis of the saying. An ox does 
not root up like a boar; and if an ox could reach to strip 
a tree “‘clean bare” (Joel i. 7), this would not make it wa. 
Ben Sira takes up the phrase “a dry tree” because of its 
use in Isa. lvi. 3 wa’ py 2x; and he takes 1w2 from Num. 
xxii. 4, “Now shall this company lick up all that are 
round about us, as the ow licketh up the grass of the field.” 
Then shor suggests shoresh, and he uses w1w in the sense 
of Job xxxi. 12 wawn ‘nwian 523, “in omni fructu meo 
radices evelleret, i.e. radicitus exstirparet fructum.” Yet 
another metaphor is suggested by “y3 (Isa. v. 5). 

Peters reads 1w> 75'n “yam in Heb., and accounts for 
Gr. iva pi) divaprayh ws tadpos ) Wuxn gov by Prov. vii. 22 
‘D nwa dSomep 88 Bods em chayhy dyera. I would suggest 
in Heb. rather 75 “Ww “yam, on the ground that with 
this order (as in Gr., Syr.) 3 would easily have fallen 
out after the similar letters "y3. Sir. xxxvi. 30 (p. 449) 
having now turned the scale in favour of “yam as the 
original reading of Heb., nyam(?) may be accounted for as 
a variant by the argument of Camb. B.S., page xx n. 


Sir. vii. 18 "bn nx. A good form of the verse would 
be, with npn as suggested on page 453 :— 
:VN BNI. OPA nN Wha ame Wor dx 


Peters adopts Néldeke’s n'dn nxt (p. 452). Syr. 75 nt 
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would then (I suppose) be explained by a confusion of 
tongues; but it may be worth while to give another 
explanation of it as from pon. Retranslating and abbre- 
viating we get 7) wv rw; [75] ex; ww. Gen. vi. g wx m2 
(cf. Sir. xliv. 17 13 13) a little before nn would account 
for wx, as Micah vi. 8 elsewhere for n3> (p. 613); and Syr. 
may have read wx as for 75 yw ‘x in place of oon. 


Sir. vii. 23. “ For 09> read 07>” (Cowley). So the word 
is to be read, but it is not said how it was written. 

(1) In the segol under the n, according to the facsimile, 
two of the dots have been run together, so as to make 
a short line sloping to the left with the remaining dot to 
the left of it. Compare the pointing of Sir. x. 9 11, where 
the scribe seems to have written } instead of 3 (p. 459) and 
afterwards to have run the two dots of the shva together. 
Peters reads "3, Strack defectively i. 

(2) The 5 is pointed with a long yp, written not in the 
modern way but in the form of a pathach with a dot under 
it (J. F., chap. iii. n. 19), as in the last line of the page 
containing 2. For chap. xiv. g byd it is said, “read byD” 
(Cowley). But, although the pause form is not wanted, 
there is a dot on the line under the ayim, which may have 
been meant to be separate from it as in & in the last line of 


the page. 

Sir. vii. 31 (2) owas ond, See pages 453 f., 626. 

Strack gives oa" ond, with the footnote, “Ps. 78. 25”; 
and in his Glossary O38 (ond). From the facsimile (line 3) 
it seems to me not impossible that the scribe wrote O°"3x. 
Perhaps the word is clearer in the MS. 


Sir. vii. 35 amp 25 xwn bx. See page 455, where it 
was proposed to read with yod for hé as an emendation :— 


:3myn woo savin 3d Nw be 


In line 6 of the same page, i.e. three lines below (?) D°V38, 
stands certainly (I should say) 37%», although Peters reads 
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it ane with daleth; and so Strack in his text, but with 
the footnote, ‘Cod. amen (?).” The facsimile shows that 
there is a crease in the paper, and this has brought the a 
close to the 3. The versions may have read 27s (Peters), 
or N13 (Lévi); but in the facsimile I can only see 37. 

The R.V. renders chap. vii. 32-35 thus :— 


32 Also to the poor man stretch out thy hand, 
That thy blessing may be perfected. 
33 A gift hath grace in the sight of every man living ; 
And for a dead man keep not back grace. 
34 Be not wanting to them that weep; 
And mourn with them that mourn. 
35 Be not slow to visit a sick man ; 
For by such things thou shalt gain love. 


“ Apres l’auméne, la charité envers les morts, Ja consola- 
tion des gens en deuil, vient, en G. et en S., le devoir 
de visiter les malades” (Lévi). Thus Gr. and Syr. bring in 
sickness after death and mourning. Edersheim inappositely 
remarks on verse 34, that “ The same sentiment is expressed 
in Rom. xii. 15, but there more truly and beautifully.” 
How would it be more true to say Xalpew pera xaipdvrwy in 
a context relating to death and mourning? The proposed 
reading "ND, from an enemy, in verse 35 satisfies the 
requirements of sense and rhythm. 


Sir. x.9... For that while he lives his body is exalted ? 
10...A king to day, to morrow he falls. 11 When a man 
dies he inherits worms. 

The contrast of pa na (ver. 9) with ‘3 mio3 (ver. 11) 
shows that D1 is not to be connected organically with 
m1 worm (p. 460). In verse 10 ‘i falls confirms the 
interpretation of D1, is exalted. 

“For py again see verse 23 DW we 52 7325 pry” (p. 458). 
Here Lévi had written, “La restitution de M. Adler, que 
nous avons gardée faute de mieux, est, d’ailleurs, sujette a 
caution. En tout cas, on ne saurait y voir don,” i.e. in 
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place of nv. Strack, following Peters, reads pon (Syr. x>w, 
Gr. duaprwddv), but partly in brackets thus :— 


:o(on) we $5 saad pr Sioum S41 miad pe 
The Syriac (ap. Walton) is a plausible paraphrase :— 
Non est quod pauper iustus ignominia afficiatur ; 
Nec quod dives iniquus honoretur. 


Gr., showing no trace of “ dives ” :— 


ov Sikavov atiysdoat Trwxdv ovverdr, 
kal ov xabyjxer d0€doa avdpa duaprwddr. 

Looking again at the last word of the verse in the fac- 
simile, in the middle of line g of the page, I read it as before 
oY” with Mr. Elkan Adler, and “en tout cas” not bon. 
“ Litera ultima est aut D aut »” (Strack). The former and 
final mem are sometimes scarcely to be distinguished in the 
MS. Here I should read mem, but in any case the traces 
of letters before it decide against pon. The letter next 
before the last was (I think) a resh. Supposing it traced 
backwards, what remains is the apex at the end of it. This 
might belong to some other letter, but not to a »; for 
a good example of which see the first letter of the page, 
where the apex is a short straight line making about half 
a right angle with an edge of the paper. A » in the next 
line is less unlike the supposed » of Don, but the first letter 
of the word in question cannot have been cheth. Reading 
it as yod we have the letter ending where it should end, 
with a curve to the left, whereas cheth begins with a straight 
stroke, sloping (as in xon in the first line of the page) to the 
right. After the yod there is just room for the vaw wanted 
to complete pr. 

I take the proposed D»n to be, not a simple reading of the 
text as we have it, but a compromise between the Hebrew 
and the Versions. Syr. X>y is a possible rendering of pon; 
but Ben Sira would not have written ‘3 Don wx with 
b> (Strack) or without it (Gr., Syr., Peters), giving the 
needless and inappropriate advice not to honour a man of 
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violence, or not to do so in all cases. Variants in Ecclus, 
being sometimes synonyms (p. 612), Gr. and Syr. together 
might be thought to suggest a word from nby, as ndiyn, npyh, 
nya, in place of nn", some word connoting high estate being 
required by the parallelism. On the interpolation in the 
A.V. (p. 458) see the article next after this (p. 627 f.). 

any] On Sir. xliii. 9 Bacher suggests that “Ben Sira 
wrote perhaps 27¥D “y,,. or amp “Ny” (J.Q.R., XII, 102). 

mon] Under on 11, putrescere, Mandelkern gives Ex. xvi. 
20 wan orydin p71; and then for 704, vermis, Ex. xvi. 24; 
Isa. xiv. 11; Job vii. 5, xvii. 14, xxi. 26, xxiv. 24, xxv. 6. 
Under no" 1, altwm esse, he gives inter alia Job xxiv. 24 
NI HYD 109. Probably Ex. /.c. and Job (cf. p. 460) sug- 
gested to Ben Sira the contrast of 0071 or on with oD" 11 


and 79). 


Sir. xii. 5d and xxxi. 10d. “For y read nyn” (Cowley). 
In the former verse (p. 462), without referring to the fac- 
simile, I read conjecturally, with ‘3 for Gr. ydp and yn 
for ya :— 

22M AY DY “DD 

Sir. xii. 10 Never trust an enemy; for like as brass 
his wickedness cankereth. 11 And if he humble him- 
self, and go crouching ; Set thy heart to fear him. Be 
to him as one that divineth a secret...; And know thou 
the end of his jealousy. 12 Suffer him not to stand beside 
thee; Lest he thrust thee away, and stand in thy place. 

In vol. XIII of the WZKM, or “ Vienna Oriental Journal” 
(1899), Prof. Dr. G. Bickell has an article entitled, “ Der 
hebraische Sirachtext eine Riickiibersetzung.” In the first 
paragraph he writes, that the impression left upon him by 
the Oxford Original Heb. of Ecclus., namely “dass wir es 
hier nicht mit einem Originaltexte zu thun haben,” was 
made a certainty by the Cambridge B.S. “Um diese 
Ueberzeugung vor den Fachgenossen zu begriinden, mégen 
einstweilen zwei, wie ich glaube, entscheidende Beweise 
geniigen, da mir durch besondere Gefalligkeit der Redaction 
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gestattet ist, diesen Aufsatz noch in dem vorliegenden, 
eigentlich bereits abgeschlossenen, Hefte erscheinen zu 
lassen, und ich daher méglichst wenig Raum zu bean- 
spruchen wiinsche.” Writing rapidly, Dr. Bickell has made 
some statements which wanted further consideration. 

The first proof is from the Acrostic at the end of Ecclus., 
which we must pass over for the present. The second is 
from the “ Hexastich” xii. 10, 11, “ welches zugleich zeigt, 
dass neben der durchgingigen Abhangigkeit von der 
Peschittho doch auch die griechische Uebersetzung, oder 
vielmehr irgend ein Ausfluss derselben, wahrscheinlich ein 
syrischer, gelegentlich benutzt wird.” Briefly, Heb. is a 
retranslation from Syr. and Gr. 

The Hebrew for the Hexastich is :— 


syd saws porn dx 10 

vor wn eM ‘> 
nm 5m 5 you ox Dn it 

yop swnad qad in 


smnend vor xdi rm abins b an 
:ANIP MIM 


For this the Greek of B, with variants, is :— 


10 pi) morevons TO exOp@ gov els roy aldva’ 
ws yap 6 xadkds lodrat, obrws 4 movnpla airod. 
11 Kai éay tamewwO7 Kal wopedntat ovyKexvdds, 
éxiarnoov Thy Wuxynv cov kal piAaga an’ adrod, 
kal on air@ as expeuaxas (al.-p~doowr) Evonrpor, 
kal yrdon Sti ov« els (Syro-hex. Gri els) réAos xatiwce 
(al. -fwra). 


The Syriac is to the effect :— 


10 Ne unquam fidas inimico ; 
Quoniam similis est aeri siht contiguwm (oa) con- 
taminanti. 
11 Etiamsi tibi pareat, et ante te demissus incedat ; 
Adverte tamen animum tuum, ut eum pertimescas. 
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Sis illi quasi secretum declarans, nec te poterit depra- 
vare ; 
Imo finem odii eius (objso?) deprehendes. 


(1) In the Hexastich, according to Bickell, Heb. follows 
“im Ganzen genau dem Syrer”; but in the second clause, 
where Syr. by mistake reads Heb, 119 as i37, his companion, 
the retranslator into Heb. comes upon the original word as 
a retranslation from Gr. 4 rovnpla atrod. 

(2) His other argument is still more artificial The 
sixth clause was in the original “jedenfalls nyx> xd +> yam 
wh,” giving a fine word play, “da w5nn sowohl rosten 
als heucheln bedeutet.” Syr., omitting the negative, gave 
the rendering, “und du wirst das Ende erkennen, dass es 
ihn schwarz gemacht hat,” with blackening in the sense of 
“ Beschimen oder ins Ungliick Stiirzen,” the last word in 
Syr. (as Bickell reads it) being d’ganné’athéh, a derivative 
from Gr. xvdveos; and the article ends thus :— 

“Und dieses griechische Wort hat der hebraische Ueber- 
setzer in seiner syrischen Vorlage gefunden, fiir semitisch 
gehalten, und mit dem hebraischen mx:p (Eifer, Hass) 
identificirt! Fir den Kairiner Text hier Unspriinglichkeit 
anzunehmen, erscheint unméglich, da nur ein Uebersetzer 
aus dem Syrischen das mit dem griechischen Texte 
iibereinstimmende und von Sinn und Zusammenhang gefor- 
derte ojuo fiir das hebriische mx2p halten konnte, welches 
im Syrischen gar nicht vorkommt und dort durch das nicht 
nur sachlich, sondern auch phonetisch entsprechende Mig 
vertreten wird.” 

For an example of the word thus said not to occur at all 
in Syriac, we have only to look it out in the little lexicon 
in Kirsch’s Chrestomatnia Syriaca, as re-edited by Bernstein 
in 1836, and there we find (p. 449), with reference to Bar 
Hebraeus on Job :— 

JkUis f., v. He. et Ch. map, q. cfr., st. emph. Ch. xnxp 
zelotypia, invidia, p. 190, 1. 13, et odiwm. 

Turning then (with Peters) to Payne Smith’s Thesaurus 
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Syriacus we find several other examples of the word, one 
of them in Ecclus. itself, where it stands for Gr. pis 
(xxvii. 30); as well as the forms JK and |e in the sense 
zelus, invidia, odiwm. The Thesaurus gives also Jas, 
xvdveos, but not in Sir. xii. 11. 

Verse 10] Heb. and Syr. on the whole agreeing, and the 
former being right and the latter wrong in the word 1, 
which Syr. mispoints {37, oss, it is natural to give the 
originality to Heb. A retranslator from Gr, tovnpla xré 
would have written :— 

»wonn inyn nym 15 


Verse 11] Heb. nnva 75 may very well be original, but 
Gr. suggests some such word as 7 or nw or y3>° instead 
of 75 yor; and I doubt also the originality of swnn). 
Eccles. ix. 17 D’yow) nno3 may have given rise to 7b yow. 
Omitting the intermediate words 13 x51 (clause 5) as a gloss, 
and taking a suggestion from Syr. oblssy, “odii eius,” 
I would read, with 1n for 7 at the end of the verse :— 

simp Mans yT mm mbdaos 1b mn 

This gives the required sense, “Be to him as a galeh 
razin (p. 464); look to the end of his jealousy ; and (ver. 12) 
give him no opportunity against thee.” Compare :— 

:nnen xd adh many nar peyn d23 vii. 36 

See page 454 for the preceding verses. In chap. vii. 36 
one is to consider the end or outcome of his own doings; in 
chap. xii. 11 the end of his enemy’s 7N2p. In the one case 
nnwn xb nbiyd, and in the other Jnnwnd yn xd. That this 
last is a gloss is further attested by the Greek. 

Verse 11 ends in the R.V., representing Gr. B :— 

And thou shalt be unto him as one that hath wiped a 
mirror, 

And thou shalt know that he hath not utterly rusted it 
(Or, it hath not utterly rusted him). 

It is not clear to me how to explain this so as to har- 
monize it with verse 12. But Gr. may be read, with 
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variants as above, in the sense, “And thou shalt be unto 
him as one that wipeth a mirror; and thou shalt know 
that it hath been utterly rusted.” The enemy being past 
hope of amendment, a caution follows to the effect, Give 
him no opportunity to harm thee (ver. 12). Verse 11 c,d 
in this sense would have come from Heb. misread n“inx yy 
insdn, and know the end of his rust. Gr. B would have to 
be understood as a paraphrase for, “know that there is an 
end of it,” it is not els rédos, nyy, 


Sir. xiii. 26 A token of a merry heart is a bright counte- 
nance; And study and meditation is wearisome thought. 
Heb. :— 

Soy nawno men 3 px ove a 25 napy 

The Greek of B for this is :— 

ixvos xapdlas év ayadois mpédownmoy OdAdoyr, 
kat ebpeots tapaBorAGy diadoytopol pera Kdzov. 

In the Syriac the verse ends :— 

Et multitudo narrationum cogitationes scelestorum ; 

ohigece JNdgL Jbnrcar Ilacooo 

In his article on “Ecclesiasticus: The Retranslation 
Hypothesis” (J.Q.R., XII, 560 f.), the late Mr. Thomas 
Tyler called attention to the two verses Sir. xiii. 26, 
xiv. 11, “as giving pretty conclusive evidence” in 
favour of the genuineness of the Hebrew. His contention 
that mw sw (from 1 Kings xviii. 27 1b 31% *2) mv '9) 
accounts for Gr. and Syr., but could not have been derived 
from them is well supported, although he somewhat strangely 
makes Gr. tapaBoAdv the word for Heb. nawnn. 

xv] Tyler, “retirement,” and for the hemistich, “ But 
the close study of problems is toilsome.” Gr. ebpeats 
(A eipéces) as from 33 hiph., ef. Sir. xiv. 13 7) nywn, 
XXxii (xxxv). 12 7 miwn, Gr. edpeua xeipds ; Sap. Sol. xiv. 
12 edpéces; and see evploxev in the Oxford Concord- 
ance, Syr. “multitudo,” as from mw, ef. Eccles. xii. 
12 bungee IWsas00, “and much study is a weariness of the 
flesh.” ; 

VOL. XV. Uu 
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nvn] Cowley, “For mw read nv,” but it may be read 
as nw” with a stunted vaw. Gesen. “ sermo, confabu- 
latio ... meditatio,’ and hence Gr. here mapaBoddv. Syr. 
narrationum, ef. the rabbinic Any. 

Spy nawno| Gr., as if for Soy py miawnn, diadoyiopol pera 
kdémov (A & -wv), ef. Jer. iv. 14 JIN MIVND, dradoyiopol adévwy 
gov; or diadoyiopds (248, Syro-hex.) xré. Syr. “scelest- 
orum,” from dpy taken as in Num. xxiii. 21; Isa. x. 1. 

Sir. xv. 14 He(?) from the beginning created man; [And 
put him into the hand of him that would spoil him ;] And 
gave hin into the hand of his inclination. 

The verse is given below as it stands in the MS. in lines 
6 and 5 from the end of the page, with Mr. Cowley’s reading 
of the small letters above two of its words :— 


mexnap ode syd mow xdy 8 ow maym 
Dx 39ND VN wMIN P32 Nw Doe XII 


The Cambridge Wisdom of Ben Sira gave ‘> as doubtful 
instead of the teth, to be read perhaps before ombx; and n 
instead of the cheth thus n1x". Ido not see clearly from 
the facsimile what was written above ox, but there is 
nothing before it above the line as in Camb. B.S. 
Mr. Cowley, taking the cheth and teth as numerals, ex- 
plains that “od%N is to be read eighth and mwxn2n ninth 
word in the line.” The order ‘3 ‘p Dw O'7d>N would not be 
quite natural. Perhaps it was meant that the two words 
DIN N33 were to be placed before mwxian. 

Peters takes the & as for o’ndx, and the small letters as 
meaning eighth and ninth “sc. von links.” Strack writes 
pwxn, with the note “7 supra lineam,” and omits the » and 
the &. This alef (or part of an alef) really belongs, I sup- 
pose, to O18, which the scribe was beginning to write by 
mistake before 873. 

The verse begins in Gr. airds ef dpxijs, and so in Syr. 
ap. Walton. It seems to me to be improved in Heb. by the 
shortening of obs (Lag. Jo?) to xn, which I take to be 
its true first word. 
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Verse 26 wand suggests here nweid, the 3 being doubtless 
an interpolation from Gen. i. 1. Omitting the first member 
of the doublet, I would accordingly read :— 

ry 3 NY DIN NT NVR NIT 


See in verse 12 ‘>°pnn Nin, and in the next Gr. éuloncer 6 
Kvpios, but Syr. simply hue. 

Prof. Bevan, in his review of the Cambridge edition, has 
a good conjecture in the omitted clause 12 (sic) wne :— 

“xv. 14. WY) PI WIN win 3 Ne. That these two 
clauses are doublets is shown by the Gr. and the Syr. The 
synonyms nw (read #1N'w) and 173m" present no difficulty, 
but how does tenn ‘his robber’ correspond to 1¥° ‘his 
nature’? If the latter be the original reading, it is in- 
credible that so obscure a term as 12N1n should have been 
substituted for it by a scribe. Are we therefore to assume 
that Ben Sira wrote 1amin?... Here the sense demands 
an assertion of man’s free-will, and this we obtain by 
reading Ini’n, according to the common Syriac use of 
JLoslu for ‘moral free-will.’ yx, like mn, is a neutral 


term, i.e. it denotes inclination towards good or towards 
evil.” 

In defence of ‘nin here, on which see Peters, as an 
actual variant it might be said that not all variants in 
our Hebrew text are appropriate. But it may be safely 
assumed that Ben Sira himself did not write 1pnin 73. 


Sir. xvi. 23, 24. “Read anfjp ran abs (2) 2° 35 (7) pn; 
the } printed above 2: is really the tail of the p in pry 
in the line above. ...*>[wn] what is left of the first two 
letters suggests Sov” (Cowley). 

Verse 23] It seems evident that “Ion was written for 
‘on; but after 25 stands 1»2° with a not very well finished 
beth, as in 553 in the line above. 

In 14» (Schechter) it may be thought that the scribe 
wrote the vaw in contact with the beth, i. e. as low down as 
possible in order to clear the p above it. The next word is 
not mn.B (Cowley) with space for a vau, but either nny 

uUu2 
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(Schechter) or, if the first letter be » according to Cowley 
and others, then mn. The letter is open at the top and 
might be read as an ayin, with only a remnant of its 
shorter stroke remaining. Whatever the scribe. meant to 
write, Gr. thaydépevos suggests AA. 

Verse 24] Peters, “Von dem letzten Worte des 1. St. ist 
nur % erhalten,” But in the facsimile as I have it there are 
certainly parts of three letters, which I read 5>p, followed 
by a yod. “Perhaps the scribe wrote ‘2p for Saw, Gr. 


émornpny” (p. 474). 
C. Taytor. 


PS.—With reference to Sir. vii. 31, 35, Mr. Elkan Adler, 
on his return to England, now writes (19th June, 1903), 
**T do not doubt that amxn is the reading of my fragment, 
There is a crease in the paper, which makes the photograph 
faulty here. O38 is not so clear. There does not seem to 
be a’ run into the 5,” 


(To be continued.) 
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PRIMITIVE EXEGESIS AS A FACTOR IN 
THE CORRUPTION OF TEXTS OF 
SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED FROM THE 
VERSIONS OF BEN SIRA. 


THE Greek addition to Sir. x. 8 f. “for there is nothing 
more lawless than a miser, for he setteth even his own soul 
to sale,” affords a striking example of the way in which the 
Scriptures were used by early Christian teachers. In order 
to provide the catechumens with moral instruction, they 
were accustomed to select passages bearing upon the 
different virtues and vices, and to round off each anthology 
with a historical example calculated to impress the mind 
by way of warning or encouragement, Much of the 
Paedagogus of Clement of Alexandria rests upon these 
collections of commonplaces: the Testimonia of Cyprian 
and the Liber de divinis Scripturis of “ Augustine” are 
examples of the actual collections preserved by their 
attribution to great doctors of the Church. 

In the nature of the case the influence of this catechetical 
tradition must have been felt from the first, and the con- 
sequent corruption of the text of Scripture itself is one of 
the primitive sources of confusion which ealled forth the 
various new translations and revisions. And so the inter- 
polation in Sir. J.c. is found not only in three late Greek 
manuscripts (Holmes and Parsons 70, 106. 248) but also in 
the Syro-Hexaplar and the Latin, 

The title de avaro, affixed to ver. 9 in the Codex Amia~ 
tinus, is an example of the marginal references which 
served the purpose of a concordance: this is a passage used 
to illustrate the vice of avarice. It was so chosen not 
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merely because ver. 8 (according to the Syriac, Greek, and 
’ Latin) speaks of Mammon as one of the causes of the 
transference of empire but chiefly because gb describes 
the fate of the miser pur excellence—Judas Iscariot (Acts 
i. 18), To the Christian the Greek version “ because while 
he liveth he casteth away his bowels” was a prophecy of 
the familiar fact and therefore evidence thereof nearly 
equal to the testimony of an eye-witness or a well-informed 
contemporary : he cared little for the true text and strict 
exegesis of its original meaning as compared with the 
paramount necessity of turning his converts from their evil 
courses. 

The interpolated couplet emphasizes this homiletical 
interpretation. There is no suspicion of bad faith. If 
their hearts were opened to understand the Scriptures by 
the inward vision of the mysteries seen till then far off, 
dimly as in a glass, the early teachers and missionaries of 
the Christian Church were bound to elucidate the ancient 
authorities to which their appeal lay. Further the gloss 
interprets the doom thus prophesied and exemplified. Not 
every covetous man perishes thus miserably, the man of 
the world would say out of his own experience. True, 
says the teacher, punishment is not always manifest but it 
is sure: the miser may live out his tale of days in the 
enjoyment of his unjust gains, but he has sold his own soul, 
to win the fleeting goods of this world he has sacrificed his 
portion in the world to come. 

In the Syro-Hexaplar there is to be traced the beginning 
of this further interpretation of the text, for there éfovddévwce, 
“ despised ” or “ made nought of,” is substituted for éppupe, 
“he cast away”: ra évddc0.a airod is easily rendered figura- 
tively “ his soul” or “himself.” 

Finally it is to be noticed that the variant of x°* kal év 
yn avrod for év {wy refers to the plot of ground mentioned 
in Acts l.c.: cf. Papias (Apostolic Fathers: ed. Lightfoot 
and Harmer, p. 524) “Judas died after many torments in 
his own place” (év ldlp xwpip: cf. Acts i. 25). 
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After xiii. 13 is added in certain cursives (Holmes and 
Parsons, 106. 248. 253) and under asterisks in the Syro- 
Hexaplar “When thou hearest these things awake in thy 
sleep (or ‘in thy sleep, awake’). Love the Lord all thy 
life and call upon him for thy salvation.” So the Latin in 
a slightly longer form: Audiens vero illa quasi in somnis 
vide et vigilabis omni vita tua dilige dewm e invoca illum 
in salute tua. The starting-point of this addition appears 
to be the words ‘mt 7 (13), or rather a variant thereon 
vn (cf. Dan. v. 11, 14 Y= ypnydpnois), for these so-called 
glosses often embody Hebrew or Aramaic variants. This 
awakening implies previous slumber in which the words of 
the Lord are heard, as by Samuel of old: compare also 
Job xxxiii. 54 ff, Eccles. ix. 17. The rest of the couplet 
is a bold adaptation and interpretation of ver. 15: wap 
(Gov dyang “every animal loveth” becomes in the hands of 
a teacher eager to edify at all costs méon (wy dyama, “in all 
thy life love”: and the natural object is easily supplied, 
for love of God, in whose image man was made, is the first 
duty of man: that is only the elucidation of the text of 
15 b 1 non nx ow 59. The exegesis is that introduced 
to the Greek-speaking world by Aquila; nx, the sign of 
the Accusative, must have other real significance—it implies 
another object of love beside the lower meaning of “him 
that is like him,” adopted by the LXX, “his neighbour.” 
The last clause is the complement of 13 b: “for fear of the 
men of violence call upon God for thy salvation.” Our 
addition then is a little sermon based upon verses 13 and 
15. On analysis primitive methods of exegesis reveal . 
themselves to confirm the evidence of the authorities for 
the gloss that it is very early, and to justify in a measure 
the inference from the asterisks of the Syro-Hexaplar, that 
it comes directly or indirectly from an Hebrew or Aramaic 
source. 

xvi. 10 “Nor the six hundred thousand who were 
gathered together in the hardness of their hearts,” although 
it stands in all the manuscripts of the LXX and is con- 
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firmed by the evidence of the Hebrew and the Syriac, is 
nevertheless marked with asterisks in x**. The only 
natural explanation of this is that it does not properly 
belong to the common edition of the LXX used by the 
Christian Church, but has been interpolated under proper 
precautions by Origen in the course of his Hexaplaric 
revision. It is certain that it is original, and it is easy to 
understand why this obscure reference to Old Testament 
history should have been dropped in favour of a more 
general couplet. Its rival is preserved in x** “all these 
things did he to the hardhearted, and at the number (or 
‘multitude’) of his saints he was not comforted.” The 
first member of this verse is merely a general summary of 
the foregoing exemples of the ways of God with men: the 
second is suggested by the mention of the place where Lot 
sojourned in ver. 8 above. For it is written “And Abraham 
said ‘O let not the Lord be angry and I will speak yet but 
this once: peradventure ten righteous shall be found there.’ 
And the Lord said ‘I will not destroy it for ten’s sake’... 
And Abraham got up early in the morning to the place 
where he stood before the Lord, and he looked towards 
Sodom and Gomorrah—and the smoke of the country went 
up as the smoke of the furnace.” Philo and Wisdom agree 
that “the multitude of the wise is the salvation of the 
world,” but the leaven is not always sufficient to leaven 
the whole lump. 

These three passages may be regarded as fair samples of 
such fragments of the early Greek version as it is possible 
to isolate by textual criticism. The general result of an 
investigation of these pre-Origenian texts of Ecclesiasticus 
is to impugn their trustworthiness. Attractive as some of 
the readings are, they are commonly the result of the 
elucidation of the assumed meaning by men who cared 
everything for the spirit and nothing for the letter. Many 
of the glosses which now stand side by side with their 
rivals contain the materials necessary for the correction 
thereof, but that is not their raison d’étre though it may 
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be @ contributory cause of their genesis. They arose not 
in the literary sphere of complete Bibles, but in what is 
practically the sphere of an oral tradition. 

Thence they invaded the Church copies, and though 
branded by Origen and expelled in deference to his authority, 
they return in the later cursives to throw some light upon 
the methods and ideas of early Christianity and to justify 
Origen in his rigid adherence to the best Manuscript 
authority he could procure. 

“All things are double one against another: and he hath 
made nothing imperfect. One thing establisheth the good 
of another: and who shall be filled with beholding his 


glory ?” 
J. H. A. Harr. 
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AN EARLY COPY OF THE SAMARITAN- 
HEBREW PENTATEUCH. 


During his recent stay in London, Isaac, second priest 
(as I understand) of the Samaritans at Shechem, sold to 
the trustees of the British Museum a fine large copy of 
the Samaritan recension of the Hebrew Pentateuch, dated 
A. H. 740 (A.D. 1339-40). The MS., which is quite perfect, 
easily takes the first rank among the important collection 
of Samaritan Pentateuch codices previously in the pos- 
session of the trustees, and it will no doubt have to be 
classed with the finest and most accurately written copies 
so far known in Europe. It is to be hoped that the 
presence of such a codex at a great centre of study like 
the Museum may ere long lead to the publication of a new 
and much needed edition of the Samaritan-Hebrew text, 
I am not, however, at present able to enlarge on this 
point, and will proceed at once to give a description of 
the MS. 

The material is vellum, and the number of leaves is 199. 
The dimensions are 17 in, by 14 in,, and there are thirty-two 
lines to a full page. It was in all probability written at 
Damascus (see the remark on the first deed of sale given 
below), the scribe, Abraham b. Ya‘kub of the family of 
mo, having made this copy for himself. 

Genesis begins on fol. 1 b, Exodus on fol. 51 a, Leviticus 
“on fol. 92b, Numbers on fol. 121a, and Deuteronomy on 
fol. 163 a. 

The text is, like Samaritan copies of the Pentateuch 
in general, written out carefully in small sections, called 
yp. The numbering of the Ten Commandments in Exodus 
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and Deuteronomy (foll. 69 b, 70a; 169 b, 170a) has been 
marked in the margin by a later hand. The letter 3 
is written in both cases against xwn xd, and », instead 
of marking the tenth commandment properly so-called, 
stands, in accordance with the Samaritan fiction, against 
the middle of the additional section! in each case. 

The text has in some few instances been touched up 
in red ink. Some omissions have been added over the 
line by a later hand (e.g. on foll. 8a, 113, 143 b). There 
are also here and there corrections (in some cases incorrect 
alterations) in red. In Gen. xxxiii. 5 on is thus changed 
into o-won; and in Gen. xxxviii. 6 the spelling 1123 is 
changed into the plene 11123 as in the Massoretic text. 

What may be fitly called Massoretic entries at the end of 
the different books are as follows :— 


At the end of Genesis— 


Pw IBD mtn 
2 DYNND pyp 


At the end of Exodus— 


WN PD nin 
D/NND pyp 


1 It may here be remarked that J. W. Nutt’s statement to the effect 
that the additional section consists of Deut. xxvii. 2-8 and xi. 30, with 
the mere addition of 020 5 in the latter verse (Samaritan Targum 
with Introduction, p. 41, note 3), requires much amendment. The 
passage begins with an amalgamation of Deut. xi. 29 with xxvii. a, 
Then follows a much shortened and modified form of Deut. xxvii. 3. 
After this comes a slightly shortened and modified form of Deut. xxvii. 4. 
Verses 5-7 of Deut. xxvii then stand as in the Massoretic text, and the 
section ends with a widely modified form of Deut. xi. go. 

Thus :—) NoFM AO AW ITN VOR PIT PI ON Pre Mp Pe 12 AWM 
Me OIA TPM ¢ NN TNT 937 $9 Me IANA Sy Nand) :c3 ON NT! NH ONIN 
DVI 3/737 PII OMI WI OV ODM MED 128 TOR TON DINAN WON PIT 
FIIWI JOT IIIT PWI WOWA NID PI AWA awa NAAT AT 19 NI 198 

$020 NO Nr Pd Suv dada7 ‘no 

It should be added that » is sometimes found written in what appears 
to be “ prima manu” against this section in old MSS.; so e.g. in Or. 1443, 


fol. 84 b. 
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At the end of Leviticus— 


when spp min 
Dwoen AND j*¥P 


A comparison with some of the other old codices at the 
Museum shows the existence of different traditions with 
regard to the sections of this book: Cott. Claud. B. VIII, 
Add. 22,369, and Or. 2683 give the number of sections as 
11 ’p; and Or. 1443 has 1 1p. 

At the end of Numbers— 


*yrann “BD mt 
‘mn /™ DYN 
But Or. 2683 has ’3)’". 
At the end of Deuteronomy— 


°~wDnnt “NBD Mt 
% ‘pi ’p pyp 
But Cott. Claud. B. VIII has ’p1-p. 


On fol. 199 a— 
man) PII Aon AN 
Temi yp 55 Sib5 
TWN DEA MND yun 
"ppn3 


If, however, the numbers of the }'yp as given at the end of 
the books are added up, only a total of 964 is obtained. 
This discrepancy should, perhaps, be interpreted as another 
indication of the uncertainty in which tradition has left 
the numbers of the section. 

Below the above summary of sections is the following 
mnemonic rubric regarding the lections of the Pentateuch. 
An account of the Samaritan order for reading the Law 
was given by Mr. Cowley in the JEWISH QUARTERLY 
Review for October, 1894; but no mnemonic rubric is 
given there, nor can I gather a detailed explanation of the 


2 For xmeve=xne ; see also further on. 
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rubric from the account contained in the article just 
mentioned :— 
WON J PPA AN WDD "1D 
Inone apy wa mdew 
DB) 3Y3D yID AMTNN Ay 
noo ans 525 any 


Against the first of these four lines is written in what 
appears to be a later hand 1394. 
The scribe completed his entry with— 


apy’ 72 OANIN 3nd WN 
meron om stm 
MA Ne TAT | PNW 


_ The “tarikh” is given in a space marked off down the 
centre of each page in foll. 163-173 (comprising Deut. i. 1- 
ix. 8), all the letters composing the entry being taken 
from the text itself, as is usual in Samaritan codices of 
the Pentateuch (see e.g. the Oriental Series of the Palaeo- 
graphical Society, plate XXVIII), 
The entry is as follows :— 
}2 APID 72 MID 42 apy 72 OAIIN May pd Ow yA TayN oN 
AAKI WAN ww by AWYIPTA ANNA AX ININD A'S 3303 OA IN 
mo yarn ova nwa sox Sew vSap do dyn vinde by oy 
ins Saws may ns ate spe /7 9dp gem Syne 92 madond naw 
prpy 32 Spya jx pox mos mano Sy nyo» 


The phrase mm pyo 5x ‘yn is an Arabism, 5x ‘yn 
answering to _JI ,:a\l. The more usual Samaritan form 
is bx qn, In nnxon3 we have an example of the frequently 
occurring insertion of & as a “mater lectionis.” Note the 
form }XN8 ‘nm (NWN, otherwise Px, being a plural, in the 
absolute state, of xn) for the five books of Moses. The 
phrase mo> mansp dy nyo’ apparently means, “May he 
cause writings like this to multiply.” If so, nyo’ must be 
either a corruption mo'= 0’, or it may possibly be a 
distortion of the fourth form of y01, e~y, to be ample, 


2 The second } is written over the line. 
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The MS. contains four deeds of sale. 
1. Fol. 50 b (end of Genesis) :-— 
mm Dv 


Monod AMP IW ANS ADD sy Sy AVATPA AANA At mp 

M3AD }3 APIY APY MID ASW) ABAD 73) ADIN aN ANTPY ANdyI 
AVP AIO ANDIN) ADD FO ABAD 2307 AIONAK KVP NAY ATW? 
YN ANI ADM AdAP pod) AAD 72 ADS ARP) AXdy) moN2D1 
AN AOD NID WONI AND WIHT APY’ AIT ADD! AIND j3 MND 
pnp ‘281 Sxyow nodped maw mien mown yaw mow Sew wns 
rox oss YS Syn yy maa ‘an peor San jasA max 73 Ions 73 


The MS. was, therefore, purchased by Ab-Yuthrana b. 
Ab-Hasda, of the family of Saba, from Barakah b. Abi 
Fath b. Ya‘kib, of the family of moxp, the date of the 
contract being the month Shawwal a. H. 807 (April, 1405 
A.D.). As the scribe Abraham b. Ya‘kiib, who wrote 
the codex for his own use, himself belonged to the last- 
named family, the MS. seems to have remained the property 
of his relatives for about sixty-five years; and as the 
transaction recorded in this deed took place at Damascus, 
it seems safe to infer that the scribe himself had been a 
member of the Samaritan community of that city. 

The name of the person who wrote out the deed was 
Phineas b. Ithamar b. Aaron, high-priest at Damascus. 
A phrase like nxt nx ‘nan3 has to be added after pwoss. 

With the honorific title 720 compare the use of the 
Arabic term alt and the Hebrew soy. The other titles 
are equally clear; only note that mand occurs here both 
as an honorific title and as the name of a family (‘205 
nap). 

The price paid was 500 silver pieces. 

2. Fol. 162 b (end of Numbers) :— 
ANP) AVP AND) AIT ADD AVTAPA ANNA next (sic) xP 
DY 298) NIN ZOD) APM ABAD 72 apy mans) ANwM ANdy 
27D j2 “PX IN Z9N WOW) Z9N1 TID ZOD) AINAD fo AID 3307 
MOYNI “PND AIND 33057 ANA’ IN ZN Woe) ZN) 7A 2D) 
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AIO! D'YIw) YIN MW WK WI wINI AN ant “DT oOwws 
12 TAN AY Aansd :joR yoy mom3 AN © Syne nodnnd mao 
:pwora nnedy jpn mam paAN ny 42 pny 

moiom mans 1SA DAVIN j3 PMN j3 DAVIN 3n3) POR 433) 


The MS. thus changed hands a second time in the month 
Jumada, a.H.874(November,14644.D.). The term nav wx is 
incorrect, for the Muhammadan year begins with Muharram, 
Jumada I being the fifth month. But this month may 
be assumed to have at that pericd fallen at the beginning 
of the year in the Samaritan calendar. The purchaser’s 
name was Ya kib b. Yusuf, of the family of Sahda, and 
he bought the MS. from Ab-Ikar b. Ab-Yuthrana, of the 
family of Saba, i.e. the family which acquired it in 1405. 
The addition myyna “pne appears to refer to Ab-Ikar. 
The 3 probably represents 12X, and ™20¥N may be a cor- 
ruption of m310n. The prefix 2 for 13x is rather common 
in vulgar Arabic. 

The contract was written out by Sheth Aaron b. Isaac 
b. Sheth Aaron, priest and chief reader (nnxby jpr) in 
Damascus. It was witnessed by the priest Abraham b. 
mmno b. Abraham hal-Levi. 


3. Fol. 199 a (end of Deuteronomy) :— 


en 430) ey ena gem 2dyy enpr 4p werd gpm enn net asp 
23) 29P 27 730 4MD 4D AD 430 4 EMP 481 ENP 4D) SIP 29K 
£07 48° 42D 421 4MP 4N) EMP 4D) S1P 45K 4M 2D) 29) 49) Mm 
" £01 £1P £9N 40 £3) EM) £8) Zp) Zp 4y3 JD peDT ID jo sam 
£01 £0 £9) £M £8) 4D) £7 TID £ND JD 4B IN 43D 4 4D 29 
£07 £2Y JO MWD £07 WY YIN 43D 43N ENP 4N) EMP 4D) STP 29K 
MN £1N DD ZO’ 4ND 49N3 41) 4D 23ND 217 21° (1) ANN Zp) 
4) £57 [2 TY ON 48) 4pm mt (2) yan) OP nD (?)mMDA** Na 
220 22 ae ak Sy a a an Pp OD) awa gy ET 
yONIN £¥n soy 


From this deed we learn that Yusuf b. Isaac, of the 
family of Yuthnana, belonging to pwnt 12v, bought the 
codex from Abu-Hafs b. Abu-‘Azzi, of the family Manasseh, 
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also residing at pws 12v, the price paid being 480 silver 
pieces. 

The contract was written by Abu-‘Azzi b. Yisuf, the 
date being A. H. 986 (1578 A.D.). 

This deed is remarkable for its very large number of 
abbreviations. It is, in fact, almost made up of abbrevia- 
tions. Most of these are clear enough, the full forms 
having already occurred in the preceding deeds, It is, 
therefore, only necessary to refer to the new honorific 
titles and other fresh abbreviations. <¢y2) is no doubt = <x, 
i.e. N82, the enlightened. The same abbreviation occurs 
in the form 4X» in e.g. Cott. Claud., B. VIII, fol. 122 a.— 
#3b 431 is in full nay Awy), “a doer of good deeds.” Avy 
is written in full in the deed in Cott. Claud., B. VIII just 
referred to. The words £7n’ 407 ¢¥° are not honorific, the 
full being m2"9N' 3307 pny’. The complete form of ¢y3 jo 
after the first mention of pwost iv is mbya jp, “from its 
owner.” 457 ‘38 no doubt stands for yan ‘3x, the Arabic > 
having become softened into 7. 

It will be seen that some of the words are not clear 
in the MS. It may also be remarked that Samaritan 
colophons, deeds of sale, and other entries still require 
investigation. 


4. Fol. 199b. 


mawm xdyy ep) eps my ndtea awmpn ann net (sic) SIP 
mand ja moby manpy aw) ATO AID NAW yy ADIN 
Pw AN M2230 MY yy 21ND Awe Ady) Np) APY TID 
(1) amor pep 7° ¢ x) (#) wp 42 (2) On wm Ada poe adm joo 
nds wy ysis mows Sean gown pie jo wn AeTTP) NNN 
mar nee me Seyow 22 nadond 


The obscurity of this deed is largely due to its corrupt 
spelling, and partly also to faded ink. The date of the 
contract is A.H. 1214 (1799-1800 4.D.). The name of the 
purchaser was Solomon b ,and he bought it from “ our 
master,” 51an own, where <own perhaps stands for 112wn. 
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The word ndt03! of course means “with what is his 
own,” i.e. with his own money. In e.g. Or. 2683, fol. 124 a, 
the speliing is 1 7o2.—The word my that follows I take 
to be a corruption (caused by bad pronunciation) of 7370.— 
yyy) stands for xx}, and x)" is a barbarous form derived 
for y?, to know. The same two words appear lower down 
as yv™ yw. Samaritan spelling and grammar are indeed 
often found in a truly chaotic state. One thus finds for 
example 7217 for the tetragrammaton (e.g. Or. 2683, fol. 
161 b), and on fol. 124 of the same MS. m7 nx ye for 
TVD NN TN, 


GEORGE MARGOLIOUTH. 


1 See Levy under 7m .... x70; Dalman under xy, x77. 
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THE LOST TRIBES, AND THE INFLUENCE 
OF THE SEARCH FOR THEM ON THE 
RETURN OF THE JEWS TO ENG- 
LAND1. 


Wirx the death of Solomon, the shortlived greatness and 
splendour of his kingdom passed away, and the golden age 
of Israel took up its position in the long procession of 
historical periods. The coalescence between north and 
south had never been complete, except perhaps in the 
time of David, and as a result of Solomon’s exasperating 
partiality towards Judah, Rehoboam had to content himself 
with the allegiance of the south, the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin. In the north the standard of rebellion was 
successfully raised by Jeroboam, an officer who had been 
expelled by the great and wise king, and out of the 
territories of the ten remaining tribes Jeroboam built for 
himself, and, as he hoped, for his descendants, a new king- 
dom*. The two kingdoms, those of Israel the rebel and 
Judah the loyal, found however the same fate, and the 
captivity of Judah followed on that of her northern 
neighbour *, 

The career of the Jews, the inhabitants of Judah, can be 
traced without difficulty through the subsequent centuries 
until the present day. Of that of the Israelites, however, 
nothing authentic is known after their departure from their 
fatherland to Halah and Habor by the river of Gozan, and the 
cities of the Medes*. With the beginning of their captivity 

1 A Paper read before the Jewish Historical Society of England on 
May 18, 1903. 2 1 Kings xii. 20. 

° 2 Kings xxv. Israel fell in 721 B.c., Judah in 586 B.c. 

* 2 Kings xviii. 1r. 
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they seem to have passed from human knowledge, and the 
mystery of the lost tribes has almost from that day to this 
been the lode-stone that has attracted and bewildered 
students of many races and varied beliefs. The total 
absence of all evidence of their fate has cleared the ground 
for innumerable theories,and in no district of the earth’s sur- 
face have not the Tribes at one time or another been located ; 
no race has escaped the honour, or the suspicion, of being 
descended from the subjects of Jeroboam. The discovery 
of the Lost Tribes has, at different times, been announced in 
all the continents, and it has even been suggested that they 
were involved in the destruction of Atlantis. In China, 
in Tartary, in Afghanistan, in the Sahara indisputable 
proofs of their settlement have been produced. By turns, 
the English, the Irish, the North American Indians, and 
the Hottentots we have been assured are of Hebrew 
descent. On the other hand, some modern authorities deny 
that there was, in any real sense, a “loss” of the Ten Tribes 
at all. 

My present purpose, however, is not to discuss the various 
theories relating to the fate of the Ten Tribes, nor to follow 
any of their discoverers along their marvellous itineraries. 
Neither the time nor the occasion is available. I shall 
attempt to limit myself to exposing the hold that some of 
these theories had obtained on the minds of Englishmen 
during the first half of the seventeenth century, and to 
showing to how great an extent they assisted Menasseh 
ben Israel and Carvajal in their endeavours to secure the 
resettlement of the Jews, not the Israelites, in this country. 
Before however we deal with the subject proper, passing 
allusion may be made to the references in early English 
literature to the kingdom of Gog and Magog, shut up, 
according to varying versions by Moses or Alexander, in 
the Caspians, and it was in this neighbourhood that George 
Sandys, in the account of his travels in the East in 1610, 
locates the Lost Tribes'. Sir John Maundeville, whose 

* Sandys’ Travels, London, 1673, p. 111. 
Xx 2 
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alleged travels are said to have occupied the years 1322 
to 1357, connects Gog and Magog with the Israelites, and 
in the account of his journeys that have come down to us 
he states that they, the tribes, were shut up between two 
mountain ranges in Scythia, and were to remain there until 
the end of the world '. 

This early reference is of so much interest that a quotation 
from this mysterious author will be pardoned. In Cap. 
xxvi of his travels, he writes: “In that same regioun ben 
the Mountaynes of Caspye, that men clepen Uber in the 
Contree. Betwene tho Mountaynes, the Jewes of 10 Lynages 
ben enclosed, that men clepen Gothe and Magothe: and 
thei mowe not gon out on no syde. There weren enclosed 
22 Kynges with hire peple, that duelleden betwene the 
Mountaynes of Sythye. There Kyng Alisandre chacede 
hem betwene tho Mountaynes; and there he thoughte for 
to enclose hem thorghe werk of his men. But whan he 
saughe, that he myghte not don it, ne bryng it to an ende, 
he preyed to God of Nature, that he wolde parforme that 
that he had begonne. And alle were it so, that he was 
a Payneme, and not worthi to ben herd, zit God of his 
grace closed the Mountaynes to gydre: so that thei 
dwellen there, alle faste y lokked and enclosed with highe 
Mountaynes alle aboute, saf only on o syde; and on that 
syde is the See of Caspye. Now may sum men asken, 
Sithe that the See is on that o syde, wherfore go thei not 
out on the See syde, for to go where that hem lykethe? 
But to this questioun, I schal answere, That See of Caspye 
gothe out be Londe, undre the Mountaynes, and rennethe 
be the Desert at o syde of the Contree; and aftre it 
strecchethe unto the endes of Persie. And alle thoughe 
it be clept a See, it is no See, ne it touchethe to non other 
See: but it is a Lake, the grettest of the World. And 
thoughe thei wolden putten hem in to that See, thei ne 
wysten never, where that thei scholde arryven. And also 
thei conen no Langage, but only hire owne, that no man 

1 J. O. Halliwell’s edition, 1866, pp. 265 et seq. 
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knowethe but thei: and therfore mowe thei not gon out, 
And also zee schulle undirstonde, that the Jewes han no 
propre Lond of hire owne for to dwellen inne, in alle the 
World, but only that Lond betwene the Mountaynes. And 
zit thei zelden Tribute for that Lond to the Queen of 
Amazoine, the whiche makethe hem to ben kept in cloos 
fulle diligently, that thei schalle not gon out on no syde, 
but be the Cost of hire Lond. For hire Lond marchethe 
to tho Mountaynes. And often it hathe befallen, that 
sime of the Jewes han gon up the Mountaynes, and avaled 
down to the Valeyes; but gret nombre of folk ne may 
not do so. For the Mountaynes ben so hye and so streghte 
up, that thei moste abyde there, maugre hire Myghte. 
For thei mowe not gon out, but be a littille issue, that was 
made be strengthe of men; and it lastethe wel a 4 grete 
Myle. And aftre, is there zit a Lond allo Desert, where 
men may fynde no Watre, ne for dyggynge, ne for non 
other thing. Wherfore men may not dwellen in that 
place: so is it fulle of Dragounes, of Serpentes, and of 
other venymous Bestes, that no man dar not passe, but 
zif it be strong Wyntre. And that streyt passage, men 
clepen in that Contree, Clyron. And that is the passage, 
that the Queen of Amazoine makethe to ben kept. And 
thoghe it happene, sum of hem, be Fortune, to gon out; 
thei conen no maner of Langage but Ebrow: so that thei 
can not speke to the peple. And zit natheless, men seyn, 
thei schalle gon out in the tyme of Antecrist, and that thei 
schulle maken gret slaughtre of Cristene men. And ther- 
fore alle the Jewes, that dwellen in alle Londes, lernen alle 
weys to speken Ebrew, in hope that whan the other Jewes 
schulle gon out, that thei may undirstonden hire Speche, 
and to leden hem in to Cristendom, for to destroye the 
Cristene peple. For the Jewes seyn, that they knowen 
wel, be hire Prophecyes, that thei of Caspye schulle gon 
out and spreden thorghe out alle the World; and that the 
Cristene men schulle ben undre hire Subieccioun, als longe 
as thei han ben in subieccioun of hem. And zif that zee 
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wil wyte, how that thei schulle fynden hire Weye, aftre 
that I have herd seye, I schalle telle zou. In the time of 
Antecrist, a Fox schalle make there his trayne, and mynen 
an hole, where Kyng Alisandre leet make the Zates: and 
so longe he schalle mynen, and perce the Erthe, til that 
he schalle passe thorghe, towardes that folk. And whan 
thei seen the Fox, thei schul!le have gret marveylle of him, 
be cause that thei saughe never suche a Best. For of alle 
othere Bestes, thei han enclosed amonges hem, saf only 
the Fox. And thanne thei schullen chacen him and 
pursuen him so streyte, tille that he come to the same 
place that he cam fro. And thanne thei schullen dyggen 
and mynen so strongly, tille that thei fynden the Zates, 
that Kyng Alisandre leet make of grete Stones and 
passynge huge, wel symented and made stronge for the 
maystrie. And tho Zates thei schulle breken, and so gon 
out, be fyndynge of that issue.” 

A still more interesting account, inasmuch as it is the 
earliest known reference to the lost tribes theories by an 
English writer, is that given by Matthew Paris under the 
year 1241. The period was that of the Crusades, and 
Europe was trembling before the first threatening incursion 
of the Infidels. The Emperor had sent his two sons, Henry 
and Conrad, to bar the advance of the Tartars and 
Cumanians, whom, despite the overwhelming forces opposed 
to them, they succeeded in defeating. ‘“ But before it (the 
enemy) retreated, a circumstance occurred, which proceeded 
from the trickery of the Jews, who thought that these 
enemies of ours were a portion of their Jewish race, who 
had been shut up in the Caspian mountains, and had 
therefore come to assist them, for the subversion of 
Christianity; and this enormous wickedness we have 
thought proper to insert in this work. During all this 
time, numbers of the Jews on the continent, and especially 
those belonging to the empire, thinking that these Tartars 
and Cumanians were a portion of their race, whom God 
had, at the prayers of Alexander the Great, shut up in the 
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Caspian mountains, assembled on a general summons in 
a secret place, where one of their number, who seemed 
to be the wisest and most influential amongst them, thus 
addressed them:—‘My brothers, seed of the illustrious 
Abraham, vineyard of the Lord of Sabaoth, whom our 
God Adonai has permitted to be so long oppressed under 
Christian rule, now the time has arrived for us to liberate 
ourselves, and by the judgment of God to oppress them 
in our turn, that the remnant of Israel may be saved. 
For our brethren of the tribes of Israel, who were formerly 
shut up, have gone forth to bring the whole world to 
subjection to them and to us. And the more severe and 
more lasting that our former suffering has been, the greater 
will be the glory that will ensue to us. Let us therefore 
go to meet them with valuable gifts, and receive them 
with the highest honour: they are indeed of corn, wine, 
and arms.” Matthew then proceeds to relate how the 
Jews acted upon these suggestions, and immediately bought 
up all the arms and armour available, concealing them in 
casks for the purpose of passing them as wine. “They 
then openly told the Christian chiefs, under whose dominion 
they were, that these people, commonly called Tartars, 
were Jews, and would not drink wine unless made by 
Jews, and of this they have informed us, and with great 
earnestness have begged to be supplied with some wine 
made by us, their brethren. We, however, desiring to 
remove from amongst us these our inhuman public enemies, 
‘and to release you Christians from their impending 
tyrannical devastation, have prepared about thirty casks 
full of deadly intoxicating wine, to be carried to them as 
soon as possible’.” The story was believed, but the truth 
discovered by accident, and as Prynne, who quotes the 
story with relish in his Short Demurrer, gleefully remarks :— 
“Thereupon the Jews were delivered to Tormentors, to 


1 J. A. Giles’s translation, vol. I, pp. 356-8. The information contained 
in these extracts was obtained by the author from the Historia Scholastica of 
Peter Comestor, a French ecclesiastic, who lived in the twelfth century. 
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be perpetually imprisoned, and slain with their own 
swords !.” 

Before, however, we go further into the subject, I should 
like to recount the story of the sons of Moses, who were by 
many believed to be inhabitants of the lands on the other 
side of the mysterious river Sambation. The legend was 
known to English writers long before the Resettlement, and 
through them, by means of popular publications, to the 
reading public. Of these, the first post-Biblical history of 
the Jews read by the common people of Europe, was Joseph 
ben Gorion. The earliest edition of Peter Morwyng’s transla- 
tion appeared in 1558, although no copy earlierthan one dated 
1561 appears in the British Museum catalogue. Of this 
work numerous subsequent editions were issued to satisfy 
the demand to know something of the Jewish people, that 
was created by the Reformation and the translation of the 
Bible into English, and frequently recurred from that date 
to the Resettlement. Morwyng’s translation includes in the 
appendix entitled “The tenne captivities of the Jewes,” the 
following account of the sons of Moses. The date of their 
first appearance on the scene was that of the capture of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar and the destruction of the 
Temple. Morwyng was very exact in his computation of 
the numbers engaged on that eventful occasion, for he men- 
tions that exactly 900,001 of the inhabitants of the Holy 
City were slain at its sack. Coming to the sons of Moses, 
however, he relates: “The Leuits stoode singing a song 
whiles slaughter was made of them, but they were not able 
to finish it, before the enemies entred the Temple, and 
found them standing in their place, with Harpes in theyr 
hands. Therfore he carried away in this captiuity the 
Leuites which were of the seede of Moses 6 c.M., whom 
when the Gentiles had brought unto the Riuers of Babylon, 
they demaunded of the Jewes, Sing vs a song of Sion. 
And by and by they gnawed of the tops of their fingers 
with their teeth, saying, Howe shal we sing the song of 

1p. 18, 
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the Lorde in a strange land? And the blessed Lord seeing 
that they wold not sing a song he loosed them & placed 
them on the further side of Sambatia!.” Morwyng suggests, 
in the title-page of this work, that he translated it from 
the Hebrew original. Unfortunately, as Mr. Lucien Wolf 
has pointed out*, Sebastian Miinster’s Historiariwm 
Josephi, an abridged translation of the orginal, appeared 
just before Morwyng’s was written, and our author, who 
was in exile in Germany at the time, follows this abridge- 
ment in every detail. One must infer therefore that 
Morwyng trusted to his knowledge of Latin rather than 
to the limited acquaintance with Hebrew that he possessed. 
Howell, a later reputed translator of Josippon, adopted 
Morwyng’s translation, merely changing the name of the 
translator on the title-page. It is interesting also to notice 
that the opinion held in England of the sixteenth century 
was that Josephus and Joseph ben Gorion (Josippon) were 
. the same person, the writings of the former being intended 
“for them that desire to vnderstand of the feates of the 
Romanes in the tyme of that age,” those of the latter for 
the amusement and instruction of the Jews, 

The Sambatyon legends were not without their influence 
on Menasseh ben Israel, who mentions the river in his 
Hope of Israel. “Lastly,” he says, “all thinke, that part 
of the ten Tribes dwell beyond the River Sabbathian or 
sabbaticall *.” To him the river had a real existence. He 
quotes numerous authorities in support of his view ; among 
others, Josephus, who mentions that the river was seen 
by Titus, and as a final and overwhelming proof, Menasseh 
ben Israel points to the testimony of an hour-glass con- 
taining some of the waters of the river, that seemed to 
preserve its miraculous properties. “And I heard the 
same from my father,” continues Menasseh, “ which testi- 
mony I account as good, as if I saw it my selfe; (for 


1 1593 edition, 2 Josippon in English, Jewish Chronicle, Aug. 23, 1889. 
3 Morwyng’s translation, 1575 edition. 
* Mr. Wolf's edition, 1901, p. 35. 
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fathers do not use to impose upon their sons). He told 
me that there was an Arabian at Lisborn, who had such 
an hour-glasse; and that every Friday at evening he 
would walk in the street called the new street, and shew 
this glasse to Jewes who counterfeited Christianity, and 
say, Ye Jewes, shut wp your shops, for now the Sabbath 
comes. Another worthy of credit, told me of another hour- 
glasse, which he had some years before, before the Port 
Mysketa. The Cadi, or Judge, of that place, saw him 
by chance passing that way, and asked him, what it 
was? he commanded it to be taken away; rebuking the 
Mahomitans, that by this, they did confirme the Jewish 
Sabbath !.” 

The next theory with which to deal is one that gained 
considerable currency early in the seventeenth century, and 
served as an introduction to its successor, the American 
Indian, by which Menasseh ben Israel was especially attracted. 
The first English speculations as to the fate of the Lost 
Tribes to be put into literary form, after those of Matthew 
Paris and Sir John Maundeville, concerning the real nation- 
ality of the latter of whom, however, there is some doubt, 
appear in “ An essay upon some probable grounds that the 
present Tartars, near the Cyprian Sea, are the Posterity of 
the Ten Tribes of Israel,” by Giles Fletcher (1549-1611). 
Although necessarily written previous to 1611, it was not 
published until sixty-six years later, when it appeared as 
the first part of Samuel Lee’s Israel Redua. Previous to 
its publication, it was however known to English writers, 
for the MS. of the essay was referred to by Thorowgood 
in his Jewes in America of 1650%. In the preface to Israel 
Reduax, addressed to the Pious Reader, Lee explains that, 
“Having obtained this manuscript of Dr. Fletcher’s, from 
his Grand-son Mr. Phineas Fletcher, a worthy citizen of 
London, together with his kind leave to pass it into Publick 
Light; give me I pray, the liberty of a line or two to 
acquaint thee, that this Author was a faithful Agent for 

* p. 37+ 2 Pp. 39. 
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Q. Elizabeth of Famous Memory, at the Pallace of the great 
Czar of Moschovy, and hath given us some fruits of his 
inquisitive travels in a Book of the State Affairs and 
customs of that large Dominion. Having also collected 
some Observations about the Zartars, Confining upon those 
Territories near the Caspian Sea, composed this ensuing 
Tract, endeavouring by some probabilities to evince, that 
they may be the Posterity of the 1o Tribes of Israel, 
antiently carried Captives by Salmanasser into the Northern 
Mountainous Crags of Assyria and Media, or at least, that 
they are at this day mixed among those Barbarous Nations, 
ingeniously leaving the full determination to farther and 
future enquiries of Merchants and Travellers, to be dis- 
cuss’d and argu’d among the Learned.” Those fruits of his 
inquisitive travels to which his editor refers, caused some 
trouble to Dr. Fletcher, who was not treated with all the 
respect that the ambassador of this country might expect at 
the Court of Moscovia. His book, Of the Russe Common 
Wealth ; or Manner of Government by the Russe Empe- 
rour (commonly called the Emperour of Moscovia) with the 
Manners and Fashions of the People of that Country, dedi- 
cated to Elizabeth, was hardly as diplomatic as might be 
expected from an ex-ambassador, and created considerable 
alarm among the English merchants trading with the 
empire mentioned, and at their suggestion the book was 
immediately suppressed. 

Dr. Fletcher opens his essay on the Tartars or the Ten 
Tribes, with the remark that their fate and situation had 
often been questioned by divines', and after a little con- 
sideration he arrives at the conclusion that the likeliest 
place in which to find them is either in or near the 
localities in which they were originally planted*. The 
conjecture of some divines that the descendants of the 
tribes were to be found among the Alani, was “not only 
an improbable but a very absurd and gross opinion *.” The 
Alani or Triballi were a European people, “and _ this 
1p. 7p. 5. 3 p. 6. 
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passage and expedition through one Country into another, 
which was to be made through so many great Nations 
both of the upper and lower Asia, being impossible, at least 
unlikely to be passed over by all Stories which since have 
written in every Age!.” He then proceeds to give a 
series of reasons for adopting the Tartar theory. First 
he argued from the locality. Media, he said, extended far 
to the north-east of the Caspian, and the large territory 
since held by the Tartars was included in its limits*. In 
Media, as in all other lands, there has been a Jewish 
question, and, on the revolt of Media from Esar-Haddon, 
the inhabitants of Media solved their particular problem, 
Dr. Fletcher suggests, by expelling the Israelites from their 
territories *, The exodus therefore was not voluntary, as 
is suggested in Esdras. The theorist also found great 
support in the alleged similarity in nomenclature. Samar- 
chian, the most important town of the district, he likened 
to Samaria, the capital of the kingdom of Israel. Mount 
Tabor of Tartary, he said, resembled in situation and 
fortifications Mount Tabor of the Land of Israel. Jericho 
was also to be found on the River Ardoce near the Caspian 
Sea‘, Again, the Tartars were divided into ten tribes or 
Hords *, just as the Israelites, and the Tartars themselves 
had a tradition of an Israelitish descent, Tamerlane him- 
self boasting of his Danite ancestry®. Then there were 
resemblances between the language of the Tartars and 
those of the Hebrews and Chaldeans, Certain Hebrew 
rites possessed by the natives of Central Asia were also 
called in evidence, and finally, according to the Apoca- 
lypse’, the Angel of the Sixth Vial is to prepare the 
passage for the Kings of the East by drying up the 
Euphrates. This passage, he says *, admittedly refers to the 
Israelites, for no Jews were settled beyond the Euphrates. 
Yet, as is and has been the fashion among many lost 
tribes theorists, Fletcher seems a little suspicious of the 


1p. 2 p. 9. 3p. 11. { pp. 12-13. 
5 p. 16. 6 p, 24. 7 Rev. xvi. 12. ® p. 23. 
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veracity and reliability of Esdras, “whom I alledge not as 
authentick to confirm matters of faith and doctrine, but 
to illustrate as a story, this holy prophecy, which is here 
more obscurely set down by the Apostle 1.” 

The next English book of interest to students of the 
subject under treatment, was Edward Brerewood’s En 
quiries touching the Diversities of Language and Religion 
through the chief parts of the World, the first edition of 
which was published in the year 1614, a year after the 
author’s death. In the course of his inquiries he devotes 
a chapter to “the Jews dispersed in several parts of the 
World ?,” and under the heading Jews includes the descen- 
dants of all the tribes. The Tartar theory is described by 
him as a “phantasie of many Learned men, not unworthy 
some diligent consideration °,” and later, “which although 
it be, as I said, no other than a vain and capricious phan- 
tasie, yet, hath it, not only found acceptance and entertain- 
ment, with sundry learned and understanding men: but 
reason and authority are produced, or pretend to establish 
it for a truth ‘*.” The reasons for the identification of the 
Tartars with the Israelites are quoted by Brerewood °*. 
Their name Tatari, or rather Totari, is in itself the Syriac 
or Hebrew for a residue or remainder "n\n “nxn, They 
possess Jewish customs. The theory agrees with the oft- 
quoted passage in Esdras. With regard to the first, Brere- 
wood points out® that the name of the race was more 
probably derived from the River Tartar, and in support 
of that suggestion he quotes several authorities’. More- 
over, a remnant would hardly be the correct term with 
which to signify the Tartars, whose numbers certainly 
very considerably exceeded those of the Israelites or Jews, 
It was also suggested that the North American Indians 
were derived from the Tartars, and if that were so, it 
would increase still further the numbers of the alleged 


1 p, 25. 2 p. 112. 5 p, 114. * p. 115. 


5 p. 115. 6 p. 116. 
7 Leunclavius, in Pand. Histor. Turc. § 3. Haitho, de Tart. ch. 16, 
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remnant. The Jewish rites and customs possessed by the 
Tartars were adopted with the introduction of Mahomme- 
danism !, and were only to be found among the Tartar 
tribes that had accepted Mahomet’s teachings. Previous 
to their introduction the Tartars were not only altogether 
unconscious of the Mosaic Code, but positively transgressed, 
in ignorance presumably, many of the injunctions of Levi- 
ticus. Moreover, “they have no records, nor regard of their 
ancestors and linage, from whom, or by whom, they are 
descended, whereof Israelites, were ever curious*.” Ac- 
cording to Brerewood there was no affinity whatever 
between the respective languages. Turning to “forged 
Esdras, which hath stirred up as it seemeth this vaporous 
phantasie, in the brains of new fangled Antiquaries*?”— 
Brerewood was himself a member of the Old Society of 
Antiquaries—he points out that the theory he was dis- 
cussing did not agree with that authority, “nor, if it did, 
could yet the Circumstances of that History agree with the 
truth *.”. Brerewood was also a member of that not unim- 
portant band that expressed considerable doubt as to the 
value of Esdras as a History. According to that Apocry- 
phal work, the tribes were “a peaceable people and ... they 
left the multitude of the Heathen, that they might keep their 
Statutes, which they never kept in their own Land *.” Our 
author points out that in neither respect do the Tartars 
agree, and with Tamerlane and his successors in our 
memory we must fain support him. Leaving the theory, 
Brerewood turns his attention to Esdras, whose account, 
he points out‘, is not in agreement with those related in 
Kings ° and Chronicles *®. Of the last, according to certain 
Jewish authorities’, Ezra is the reputed author, and he 
is therefore responsible for two incompatible statements. 
Moreover, in the time of Josephus the tribes were still 


1 p. 120. 2 p. 125. * Verses 39, 41. 
* p. 126, 5 II. xvii. 23. ° Tv. 26. 
7 R. Dav. Kimchi and R. Shelomo Abulens. 
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known to be beyond the Euphrates’, and, at a still. later 
date, that of the Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela’, their 
descendants were to be found in the Provinces of ancient 
Assyria. “But yet,” continues Brerewood, “if there were 
neither authority of holy Scripture, nor experience to refell 
this Fable, and the fancies that have sprung of it; yet 
ordinary reason, at least of men that are not ignorant of 
Geography, and are meanly skilled in the affairs of the 
world, may easily discern the futility of it. For first, 
what need was there of such a miracle, as to stay the 
Course of Fuphrates, for the Israelites passage from Assyria, 
or Media, toward Tartary, the River lying far to the West, 
both of the one Region and of the other, and no way 
crossing or impeaching their Journey, which lay North- 
ward between that River and the Caspian Sea? Or, how 
might those poor Captive Israelites, disarmed as they were, 
and dispersed in sundry Provinces of the Assyrian Empire, 
and being under the oversight and government of Assyrian 
Presidents, be able to leave the places, where by the Kings 
Commandement they were to inhabit? Or, if the Israelites 
were able by force to depart, and free themselves from the 
Dominion of the King of Ashwr, yet were they so wise 
also, as to forsake the places where they were peaceably 
settled, and venture their small remainders upon perils and 
uncertainties, namely, to find out a place where never man- 
kind dwelt? Or, if their stomack served them so well, 
and their wit so ill, as in such manner to forsake Assyria, 
yet were they also able to make themselves a way (even 
a way as he saith of 18 Months passage) through the 
fierce and mighty Nations of Scythia, whom neither the 
Conquerours of the Israelites, the Assyrians I mean, nor 
the Persians (and I might add also the Grecians and the 
Romans) were never able to subdue, but were in the after 
times subdued by them? for that the parts of Scythia 
should be without Inhabitants (and in Scythia it must be 
where they would find that Country where never mankind 
1 Antiquities, I. ii. ¢. 2 pp. 57-9, 70-8, 80-1, 86-7. 
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dwelt, or else it is not in Tartary) is scarce credible, as 
whereof we read in Histories, to have contended with 
Egypt for Antiquity of Habitation, and to have prevailed, 
and for the abundance of people, to be termed Hominum 
Offictna. Insomuch that the greatest occasion of swarming 
abroad of those Nations of Scythia, and of their over- 
whelming of Asia and Europe, with their infinite multi- 
tudes and Colonies, is in Histories recorded, to be lack of 
room for habitation in their own Countries. 

“And lastly, to make an end of this tedious discourse, 
with the end of their imagined tedious Journey: what 
ancient Geographer or Historian is there (set our Esdras 
aside) that ever remembred of such a Region as Arsareth, 
where they are said to have seated themselves. True it is 
indeed that I find the City of Arsaratha, mentioned both in 
Berosus fragments, and in Ptolomy, placed near the issue of 
the River Arazes into the Caspian Sea: and, it was perhaps 
one of the Jsraelitish Colonies, planted in the Confines of 
the Empire of Assyria: for it may well be that Arsaratha 
is but nxw ay’ or MKY 7, that is, the City, or the Hill of 
the remainder: or perhaps Nn" Nw 77K (the last letter of the 
first word cut off in the Greek pronunciation for sounds 
sake) the Land of the remainder: but the tale of eighteen 
months Journey, will no more agree with this City, than 
the Region of Arsareth doth, with Geography or History. 

“So that methinks this forged story of the Israelites 
voyage and habitation, in such remote Regions where 
never Mankind dwelt, savoureth of the same phantastical 
and Talmudical spirit, that another tale of the same 
Author doth, touching the collection of all the Waters, into 
a seventh part of the Earth, the other six being left un- 
covered... 1.” 

In 1652 James Howell (1594-1666), according to Mr. 
Sidney Lee “One of the earliest Englishmen who made 
a livelihood out of Literature ?,” published The Wonderful 
and most deplorable History of the Latter Times of the Jews 

' pp. 129-32. 2 Dict. of Nat. Biog. 
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and of the City of Hierusalem. This was Josippon under 
anew name. Morwyng’s translation, after running through 
many editions, had been deprived of its popularity by the 
other and more moving interests that engaged the attention 
of the people. The Civil Wars were now at an end, and 
at the same time the Jewish question was gaining pro- 
minence. The time seemed appropriate for a book about 
the Jews, and consequently Howell took Morwyng’s work, 
substituted his own name on the title-page for that of his 
predecessor, and issued it as his own production. Howell 
had already set forth his impression concerning the Jews 
in various stray letters, an annotated edition of which 
was edited by Mr. Joseph Jacobs in 1890, under the title 
Epistolae Ho-Elianae. In two of these, especial reference 
was made to the Lost Tribes, the former addressed to the 
Lord Clifford at Knaresborough, and dated June 3, 1633}, 
and the latter to Dr. H. B., dated August 1, 1635% In 
these, as in most of his other works, Howell showed him- 
self a diligent reader. The latter reference to which our 
attention is drawn was derived from the account of Sandys’ 
Travels, with which we have already dealt *, the former 
was an almost verbatim quotation from A Voyage into the 
Levant ... by Master H. B. (Henry Blunt), performed in ~ 
1634 ‘4, the account of which was published in 1636. One 
of the objects of this journey, Blunt states in his opening 
pages, was “In some measure, to acquaint my selfe with 
those other sects which live under the Turkes, as Greekes, 
Armenians, Freinks, and Zinganaes, but especially the 
TIewes; a race from all others so averse both in nature and 
institution, as glorying to single it selfe out of the rest of 
mankinde remaines obstinate, contemptible, and famous.” 
Howell’s edition of Josippon was issued rather as a Royal- 
ist tract, as was admitted later in the dedication in a re- 
issue, published subsequent to the Restoration ®, to point 
out to the citizens of London that just as Jerusalem had 

1 p. 31a. 3 p. 383. 3 p. 114. * p, rar. 

5 pa. ® In 1684. 
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been ruined by sedition, so would London suffer the same 
fate in consequence of her adhesion to the Puritans. The 
body of the work does not deal with the subject that we 
have in hand. In the Epistle Dedicatory, however, Howell 
mentioned that the Jews of his day did not know what 
had become of the tribes, but still believed that they had 
never become apostates. “Some there are,” he says, “and 
those of the best rank of Learned men, who hold that the 
Tartars of Scythia, who about the year 1200, or a little 
before, became first known to the rest of the World by 
that name, and hold at this day a great part of Asia in 
subjection, are of the Israelites progeny.” He then pro- 
ceeds to produce certain so-called proofs, with the nature 
of which we are by this time well acquainted. 

The theory is also mentioned by Basnage, who is invari- 
ably extremely sceptical and suspicious whenever lost 
tribes are mentioned. Menasseh ben Israel, “one of the 
Wisest Doctors of the Nation,” he relates}, asserted that 
the tribes passed into Tartary and settled there, especially 
in the Province of Thabor, according to Basnage, confounded 
by him with the Chabor of Isaiah xlix. 12. Authorities 
previous to Menasseh, however, adopted the same view. 

Of all the various theories that were more or less current 
in this country during the sixteenth century, by far the 
most important, inasmuch as it was more carefully con- 
sidered and discussed than any rival, was that of the 
American Indian descent from the Ten Tribes. This theory 
found no acceptance whatever in Jewish circles prior to 
the time of Menasseh ben Israel. Its evolution was entirely 
due to European (especially Spanish) settlers in America, 
but it obtained so wide a credence, and was adopted to so 
great an extent in this country at the time, that, in addition 
to being the direct cause of Menasseh’s book, The Hope of 
Israel, dedicated by him to the English Parliament, it un- 
doubtedly, at a time when the Jewish question had become 
a matter of practical politics in this country, drew still 


2 VI, iii. 1. 
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further attention to the Jews, and exerted influence in 
favour of the Return. The literature on the subject is 
very abundant, and to be found in many languages. 
With the possible exception of the British Israel theory, 
the supply of pamphlets relating to which seems to be 
inexhaustible, on no other lost tribes theory has so much 
ink and paper been expended. One advocate, Viscount 
Kingsborough (1795-1837), had his attention attracted to 
the subject by the sight of a Mexican MS. in the Bodleian 
Library. In order to devote himself more thoroughly to 
his new pursuit he resigned all other interests. In support 
of his lost tribes theory he issued to the world his mag- 
nificently produced and illustrated Antiquities of Mexico: 
comprising Facsimiles of Ancient Mexican Paintings and 
Hieroglyphics, preserved in the Royal Libraries of Paria, 
Berlin, and Dresden ; in the Imperial Library of Vienna ; 
in the Vatican Library ; in the Borgian Museum at Rome ; 
in the Library of the Institute of Bologna; and in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. Together with the Monuments 
of New Spain, by M. Dupaix: with their respective scale of 
measurement and accompanying descriptions. The whole 
illustrated by many valuable inedited manuscripts by Au- 
gustine Aglio (1830-48). This work was in nine volumes 
and a portion of a tenth, each containing more than five 
hundred pages, and measuring about two feet by one. So 
ponderous are these volumes, that the British Museum 
authorities will not issue them, and the student desiring 
to consult them must do so near their shelves. The book 
cost Kingsborough upwards of £32,000, his reason, and his 
life. Laden with debt, he was arrested at the suit of a paper 
manufacturer, and died in prison, a victim of the Lost Tribes. 
For the ordinary mortal his-work is unreadable. It is too 
immense, Mrs. Barbara Anne Simon, however, evidently 
went through it, for her book, The Ten Tribes of Israel, 
published in 1836, consists entirely of an abstract of Lord 
Kingsborough’s more detailed narrative, To one curious of 
the alleged Israelitish ancestry of the wild man of the 
Yy 2 
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prairies and the pampas, Mrs. Simon’s work on the subject 
will be more than satisfying. 

The Spanish historians, mostly ecclesiastics, who dealt 
with the alleged Israelitish origin of the inhabitants of the 
New World, ranged themselves in two schools. The one 
hailed the new subjects of Spain as the progeny of Israel. 
The other, while admitting the existence of certain Hebrew 
practices and customs among the natives, suggested Satan 
as their source. “Satan had counterfeited in this People 
(whom he had chosen for himself), the history, manners, 
customs, traditions, and expectations of the Hebrews, in 
order that their minds might thus be rendered inaccessible 
to the faith, which he foresaw the church would in due 
time introduce amongst them!!” In the former school 
were to be found Las Casas, Sahagun, Boturini, Garcia, 
Gumilla, Beneventa, and Peter Martyr. In the latter, 
the advocates of Satan, were included Torquemada, Her- 
rera, Gomara, Acosta, Cortez, D’Olmes, and Diaz. Mrs. 
Simon suggests, I know not on what authority, that most 
of these Jesuits were of Jewish descent. The discovery of 
Judaism in America, according to the Antiquities of Mexico, 
was the cause of the delay of three years before Catholic 
priests were sent to the New World®, “The real cause,” 
it continues, “might have been a wish to avoid scandal, and 
to have time to root out, with the secular arm, some traces 
of Judaism, which could not fail to strike a clerical order 
of men, however they might have been passed over un- 
heeded by the military followers of Cortes. ... It is a 
curious fact that many obscure passages of Scripture may 
be elucidated by referring to the works of Torquemada, 
Gomara, and Acosta +.” 

As illustrative of the views of the Spanish advocates of 
the Israelitish descent of the natives of America, we may 
accept the opinions expressed by Gregorio Garcia, in his 

1 The Ten Tribes of Israel, by Mrs. Simon, p. 1. 3 Thid. 


5 Ibid. p. 18; Antiquities of Mexico, vol. VI, p. 330. 
* Ibid. p. 19 ; Antiquities of Mexico, vol. VI, p. 330. 
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Origen de los Indios, published in 16071. By him, that 
view is stated. to have been generally adopted by the 
unlettered multitude, although not so universally by 
scholars. It is of course based on the well-known passage 
in Esdras, and the apparent difficulty of the passage of 
the Pacific from Asia to the New World, is explained by 
the suggestion that either the two continents were joined 
where the Behring Straits are now situated, or that the 
width of the sea to be traversed at that point was then 
inconsiderable. Once on American soil, it would be com- 
paratively easy for the wanderers to make their way 
southward *. So long a distance from the starting-place 
in Media would be necessary, since the object of the exiles 
was to reach an uninhabited land. Of course Garcia 
admits that the view was also held that the Israelites 
never left Media, but, replied the Spanish ecclesiastic, 
a statement that was at variance with Esdras, was un- 
‘ worthy of consideration. A further question of his is 
unanswerable. “Must not Mexico be included in the 
direct: declaration of God, that he would scatter the Jews 
over all the earth?” The author quotes a long catalogue 
of similarities between the Jews and Americans in point of 
character, dress, religion, physical peculiarities, conditions 
and customs. In order to make the parallels more remark- 
able he bestows upon the Jews many unfavourable qualities 
that they are not universally admitted to possess. Some- 
times, however, in his Jesuitical eagerness to prove his 
case, his arguments are hardly reconcilable. For example, 
in one instance he accuses both American Indians and Jews 
of uncleanliness, while a littie later he attempts to prove 
their identity by mentioning that both races were accus- 
tomed to frequent bathing. Another analogy he finds in 
the ingratitude of the Jews for the many benefits conferred 
upon them by the Deity, and the ingratitude of the Indians 
for all that they owed to the Spaniards. To the objection 
that the Jews were physically and intellectually the finest 


3 Book III, pp. 79-128, 2 p. 81. 
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race in the world, whilst the Americans were the lowest, 
Garcia replies that the best type of Jews was represented 
by the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, who did not go 
to the New World. Other objections he demolishes in 
a similar manner until, tiring of the discussion, he quotes 
the convenient theory of a special act of God in reply to 
all criticisms. He is not satisfied, however, with calling 
the Deity as a witness on his behalf. Satan is also pressed 
into his service. To the inquiry, what has become of the 
Hebrew tongue that the descendants of the tribes should 
possess, he replies that in the first place the language has 
gradually changed, as is the universal experience among 
other races; secondly, there are many traces of Hebrew in 
the American languages; thirdly, the devil prompted the 
Americans to learn new tongues in order to secure them 
from receiving instruction in Christianity. Fortunately, 
however, the missionary became acquainted with these 
new and strange tongues, and thus cheated the Evil One1. 

Any one of the three explanations might perhaps be 
accepted. Taken together, however, they appear to be 
mutually destructive. 

Supporters of the theory were drawn from all directions. 
Arguments and analogies are quoted in profusion by the 
various advocates of the American Israel theory, in support 
of which even a reference to scalping is found in the Book 
of Psalms (Ixviii. 21). To the English public the theory 
was introduced by the publication in 1650 of Jewes in 
America, or Probabilities that the Americans are of that 
Race, by Thomas Thorowgood, B.D., one of the Assembly 
of Divines. The intention of the work was to draw the 
attention of the benevolent public to the remarkable 
missionary efforts of the Rev. John Eliot, “the Indian 
Apostle,” and to profit by the friendly interest in Jewish 
affairs aroused among English people to induce their finan- 
cial support of Mr. Eliot’s untiring efforts, The book was 
written in 1648 and dedicated to the king, but the renewal 

1 pp. 119-23. 
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of the Civil War prevented its publication. In the mean- 
while the proof sheets were submitted to John Dury or 
Durie, the Puritan divine who when in Amsterdam had met 
Menasseh ben Israel there, and had heard certain stories 
concerning the Israelitish origin of the natives of the 
Western Hemisphere, and especially the relation of Antonio 
Montezinos alias Aaron Levy. This was to the effect that 
when travelling in South America he had discovered the 
retreat in the Cordilleras of a tribe that in his opinion was 
undoubtedly descended from Reuben. Montezinos had 
supported, in an affidavit executed before the heads of the 
Amsterdam congregation, this curious story of his dis- 
covery of this Israelitish tribe, and in response to the 
request of Durie, Menasseh immediately sent him a copy 
of the affidavit, which was printed as an appendix to 
Thorowgood’s book under the heading “The Relation of 
Master Antonie Monterinos, translated out of the French 
Copie sent by Manaseh Ben Israel.” The appendix con- 
cludes with the following testimony: “I, Manasseh Ben 
Israel underwritten, beare witnesse, that this present paper 
hath been coppied with the whole truth of the originall, 
and that the Author, Monterinos is a vertous man, and 
separate from all manner of worldly interests; and that 
hee swore in my presence that all that which he declared 
was a truth.” The text of this relation appears in full in 
the valuable work on Menasseh ben Israel for which this 
society and the reading public is indebted to Mr. Lucien 
Wolf. 

- The incorporation of “The Relation” in Thorowgood’s 
work was not the sole consequence of Dury’s interest in 
the subject. It was his communication with the rabbi 
that suggested the idea that was afterwards realized in the 
writing of The Hope of Israel, which by a coincidence was 
issued to the English public in the same year as the Jewes 
in America. Menasseh’s original intention was to deal 
with the Lost Tribes generally, but instead his treatise 
was devoted almost entirely to American Israelite theories, 
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In the following quotations from letters sent by him to 

John Dury at the time he explains his position :— 
Amsterdam, November 25 [1649]. 

“ By the occasion of the questions you propose unto me 
concerning this adjoyned Narrative of Mr. Antonio Monte- 
zinos, I, to give you satisfaction, have written instead of 
a Letter a Treatise, which I shortly will publish & whereof 
you shall receive so many copies as you desire. In this 
Treatise I handle of the first inhabitants of America which 
I believe were of the ten Tribes; moreover that they are 
scattered also in other Countries, & that they keep their 
true Religion, as hoping to returne againe into the Holy 
Land in due time '.” 

The second quotation runs :— 

Amsterdam, December 23, 1649. 

“(In my Treatise) I declare how that our Israelites were 
the first finders out of America; not regarding the opin- 
ions of other men, which I thought good to refute in few 
words onely; and I thinke that the ten Tribes live not 
onely there, but also in other lands scattered every where ; 
these never did come backe to the second Temple, & they 
keep till this day still the Jewish Religion, seeing all the 
prophecies which speake of their bringing backe unto their 
native soile must be fulfilled: so then at their appointed 
time, all the Tribes shall meet from all the parts of the 
world into two provinces namely Assyria and Egypt, nor 
shall their kingdome be any more divided, but they shall 
have one Prince the Messiah the Sonne of David. I do 
also set forth the Inquisition of Spaine, and rehearse diuers 
of our Nation, & also of Christians, Martyrs, who in our 
times have suffered seuerall sorts of torments, & then 
having shewed with what great honours our Jews have 
been graced also by severall Princes who professe Christi- 
anity. I proue at large, that the day of the promised 
Messiah unto us doth draw neer, upon which occasion 
I explaine many Prophecies *.” 

* Mr. Wolf's Menasseh ben Israel, p. Ixxviii, 8 Ibid, 
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In addition to the Epistle Dedicatory and the Preface to 
the Reader, both by the author, an “ Epistolicall Discourse 
of Mr. John Dury to Mr. Thorowgood” is affixed to the 
body of the work. In this Dury-relates his gradual con- 
version to the views of Thorowgood, “ partly from relations 
which I had heard a few yeeres agoe concerning the ten 
Tribes, which the Jewes here in Hwrope had given out.” 
Among the rumours that had reached his ears and had 
assisted in his conversion was a story to the effect that 
a messenger had come from the Ten Tribes to the Holy 
Land “ to make enquiry concerning the state of the Land; 
and what was become of the two Tribes and the half which 
was left in it, when they were transported from thence by 
Salmanasser.” This messenger related the story contained 
in Esdras and announced that “they have increased into 
a great Nation, and are to come from thence into their 
owne land by the direction of God; and to shew them that 
hee was a true Israelite, hee had brought with him a 
Scroule of the Law of Moses, written according to their 
custome.” Shortly after he had received this information 
Dury heard of the relation of Montezinos. Thorowgood 
opens his considerations with a recitation of the various 
other theories concerning the origins of the American 
Indians that had their advocates in his day. One of them 
was that of a descent from the Canaanites who fled to 
the Western Continent before the invasion of Joshua’. 
A second derived the American natives from Tartar immi- 
grants*. The traditions of the Indians themselves regard- 
ing their ancestry, he said, certainly fitted in with a 
Hebrew origin. Many of their legends, which bore a 
remarkable resemblance to the episodes of Genesis, he 
quotes from writers conversant with native thought. 
There were even parallels, it appears, between Indian 
beliefs and rabbinical teachings’. If these supposed 
parallelisms were to be examined in detail the whole of 
this paper could well be devoted to such a consideration. 

' p. 3 2 Ibid. 3 pp. 3) 4. 
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Advocates of the theory go into the matter so deeply that 
in the time at our command it is useless to attempt to 
follow them. It must be sufficient for this occasion merely 
to note the endless catalogue of alleged resemblances 
between the customs, practices, rites, laws, fashions, cere- 
monies, language and traditions of the American Indians 
and those of the Israelites. Mr. Thorowgood even saw the 
‘ prophecies of cannibalism to be found in Deuteronomy ’, 
2 Kings *, Lamentations *, and Ezekiel‘, literally fulfilled 
in the customary practices of some American tribes in his 
day*. In the sufferings endured by the American Indians 
he found confirmation of the plagues threatened to the 
Jews ®, 

The first part of the work consists of a general proof to 
the above effect of the origin of the natives. In the second 
he considers and replies to the arguments of the opponents 
of his theory. He deals with each argument by itself, 
and any one interested in the subject might well consult 
the book if he desires any of his doubts to be dissipated. 
Thorowgood even mentions the Jewish tradition that the 
Tribes were lost, and asks where else could they be lost 
but in America, all other lands but those of that continent 
being well known’. Thorowgood also quotes from Buxtorf 
a tradition that “saith when Vespatian wan Jerusalem, 
he gave order that three ships laden with that people 
might be put to Sea, but without Pilot, oares, or tackling, 
these by windes and tempests were woefully shattered, and 
so dispersed, that they were cast upon severall coasts; one 
of them in a Countrey called Lovanda, the second in 
another region named Arlado, the third at a place called 
Bardeli, all unknown in these time*.” The king of the 
last country tried “ Nabuchodonosor’s experiment” on three 
young men with miraculous results. All of which is very 
interesting but hardly furthers the case that the author is 


* xxviii. 53. 2 vi, 28, 5 iv. ro. * v. 9, Io. 5 p. 17.” 
Sp. 26. T p. 37. * p. 38; Buxtorf, Synag. Jud., IX, p. 231. 
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attempting to prove. The third part of the book is entitled 
“Humble desires to all, for hearty endeavours in all, to 
acquaint the Natives with Christianity.” There is no need 
for us to trouble Mr. Thorowgood on this subject. 

The extraordinary theory thus published to English ears 
for the first time simultaneously by Thorowgood and 
Menasseh did not find universal acceptance. In 1652 
(? Oct. 1651) a reply by Sir Hamon L’Estrange was issued 
from the press}. This author, while refusing to accept 
the Israelitish descent of the natives of America, admits 
that they were probably of Semitic descent. “As the pro- 
geny of Japhes or Cham approached nearer towards them 
(the descendants of Shem), so they removed still more 
East, and soon after planted and peopled the nearest, and 
more parts of America, and so verified that in Gen. ix. 19. 
The three Sonns of Noah overspread all the Earth *.” 
L’'Estrange deals with Thorowgood’s conjectures seriatim. 
In reply to the first, the opinions of the natives themselves 
on the subject, he quotes Acosta, who “tells us (lib. 5, 
cap. 25) that what the Americans talk of their beginning 
is nothing worth, and rather a dream than any likelyhood 
of a true story *.” The similarities quoted by Thorowgood 
either did not exist in his critic’s opinion or were not pecu- 
liar to the Hebrews. Computation by nights, for instance, 
was common to many eastern and other nations. Accord- 
ing to Caesar, lib. vi, the Gauls stated that they were 
descended from Pluto, and therefore computed their time by 
nights. “As the Americans fear Pluto, Dis, the Devill, 
the God of darknesse most, so their stupidity and ignorance 
may justly give the Night precedence in their computation 
of time*.” L’Estrange further pointed out that there was 
no agreement between the religious beliefs of the various 
tribes that occupied America on its discovery by Europeans, 
and that the tradition of the Flood that they possessed was 
derived from ancestors, the sons of Shem, who peopled 

1 Americans no Iewes, or Improbabilities that the Americans are of that race. 

3 p.9. 5 p. 13. * pp. 22-3. 
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America in the first instance’. It seems that one theory 
could not be disproved without another, almost as fantastic, 
being elevated into its place. L’Estrange had little patience 
with the suggested parallelisms in the languages of the races 
compared. “Ifa man,” he says, “ have a minde to trifle away 
time, he may now and then hit upon some words among 
them that may agree in sound and sence with some of ours 
in Europe; as the Priest, chief or leader of every company 
among the Samoeds was called Papa *, and in the Brasilian 
tongue betwixt the River of Amazons and Orenoque, Papa 
is a father °, and in New-Spaine the chiefe Priest was called 
Papa*. In the Province of Cusco they call their Sisters 
Nanna, which among the English is the most common 
name for women, and so we are like to be of kindred to 
the Americans °,” 

He also protests against accusing a nation of cannibalism 
because occasional instances are recorded of resort to such 
devices by individuals in sore straits. Dealing with the 
statement that “the people that have not yet received 
the Gospel are Jews,” he points out that numerous heathen 
nations in addition to those of America were in that 
position in his day. To the argument deduced from the 
calamities of the Indians, he replies, “It may be the 
Spaniard perceiving some few apish imitations of the 
Iewish customes among the Americans taught them by 
the Devill, the Spaniard, by the same Satans suggestions 
taught them also to derive themselves from the Iewes, 
that the Spaniard might have the better warrant to execute 
all cruelties in accomplishment of the curse upon them °,” 
Discussing Thorowgood’s opinions as a whole, L’Estrange 
sums up by saying, “He often makes that a Custome 
among the Americans, which is drawn from the reason 
of nature, and necessity, and is common to all, as to dance, 
laugh and sing in matters of joy, to cry, howle and weep 

' p. 49. -  * Purchas, Asia, xvii. : 
5 De orig. gent., p. 182. * Purchas, de America, ii. 
® p. 60,  p. 64. 
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in accidents and objects of heavinesse and sorrow, and 
many such like, which granted (as is gathered and applied) 
will make all the world Iewes'.” 

L’Estrange had finished his work when a copy of 
Menasseh ben Israel’s Hope of Israel came into his hands, 
and he resumed his pen in order to put forth the impres- 
sions he derived from it. The criticism is short but sharp 
and severe, and it is apparent that he had a worse opinion, 
if possible, of Menasseh’s views than of those of Thorow- 
good*. This attack by L’Estrange did not pass without 
a corresponding defence, but the reply of Thorowgood was 
delayed for eight years, and before we come to examine it, 
it would perhaps be more convenient to deal with Men- 
asseh’s public entry into the discussion. The circumstances 
of the composition of the Hope of Israel have already been 
explained. Its issue created a great deal of interest and 
pleasure in this country inasmuch as a member of that 
race to which’many English were at that time fond of 
comparing themselves had referred therein in such sympa- 
thetic terms to the Republican Government. The interest 
was, however, but shortlived and led to no immediate result, 
The Government had at that time more important matters 
than the Jewish question with which to deal, and after 
a short interval English authorities such as John Sadler 
began to cast doubt on the story told by Montezinos. 
Sadler, in his Rights of the Kingdom, published anony- 
mously in 1649—a volume dealing mainly with the origins 
and History of the English Constitution, to which further 
reference will have to be made—touches upon a multi- 
plicity of subjects in the course of the lengthy digressions 
with which the volume is filled. Prophecies and their 
interpretation, legends relating to many different races, 
even occasional lapses into millenarianism, according to 
my limited experience one of the most terrible of theories 
to which a human being had ever to submit his reason, 
all find a welcome in his pages. In addition to all these 

1 p. 66. 2 pp. 75 et seq, 
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meshes and snares the pagination of the volume is ex- 
tremely erratic. One or two references are of importance 
at this point of our consideration. In the course of his 
dissertation on the English Constitution, Sadler thinks fit 
to give his readers a little information concerning the Jews, 
not however that they apparently had much at that point 
to do with the subject with which he was dealing. After 
telling us of their hopes and wishes he proceeds, “Nor do 
they think the Time farre off. And that, from better 
grounds perhaps, then is the old prediction in their Zohar 
which fortels their Redemption should be upon, or about, 
the yeare last past. To which they add, somewhat they 
see, or have heard, from their Brethren of Iuda,in Brasile: 
or of Israel in other parts of America, which they cannot 
much believe, (till it be better confirmed :) although it be, 
with many Arguments, asserted by a Grave, Sober Man, 
of their own Nation, that is lately come from the Western 
World'.” He then gives more details of the American 
Israelite theory. On a later page we find a reference to 
Rab Menasseh Ben Israel, “ Him, that hath so much obliged 
the World, by his learned Writings, . .. a very learned, 
Civill man, and a Lover of our Nation®.” Sadler was 
afterwards on very friendly terms with Menasseh. 
Menasseh’s views differed in essentials from the American 
Israel theory current at that day. The advocates of the 
latter saw in the natives of America generally, the descend- 
ants of the Lost Tribes, and the discussions of its supporters 
and opponents raged principally round the point whether 
the alleged Jewish customs, &c., admitted by most of the 
disputants to be possessed by the natives, were due to an 
Israelitish ancestry or to the machinations of Satan. Me- 
nasseh’s theory, founded on the relation of Montezinos, was 
different. It was to the effect that the first inhabitants 
of the Continent were the Ten Tribes, but the Tartarians 
followed them across the Straits of Anian, conquered and 
drove them before them and the remnant was forced to 
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take refuge in the fastnesses of the Cordillera Mountains 1. 
He opposed the theory of Alexis Vanegas, that the West 
Indies and South America were peopled by the Cartha- 
ginians. He preferred that of Arias Montanus, that the 
Indians of New Spain and Peru were the offspring of 
Ophir, the son of Jokton, the nephew of Heber—the sug- 
gestion being that Peru is Ophir transposed, and Yucaton 
equals Jokton. He does not follow Montanus to the fullest 
extent, for he admits the bases of his theory are rather 
far-fetched, inasmuch as the name Peru was unknown until 
introduced by the Spaniards*. The Israelitish observances 
possessed by the Indians, Menasseh declared, had been 
derived from their predecessors, whom they had driven 
into the mountains*, In Section 37 he sums up his 
opinions on the fate of the tribes in the following seven 
articles :— 

“1. That the West-Indies were anciently inhabited by 
a part of the ten Tribes, which passed thither out of 
Tartary, by the Streight of Anian. 

“a. That the Tribes are not in any one place, but in 
many; because the Prophets have fore-told their return 
shall be into their Country, out of divers places; Isaiah 
especially saith it shall be out of eight. 

“3, That they did not returne to the Second Temple. 

“4. That at this day they keep the Jewish Religion. 

“5. That the prophecies concerning their returne to their 
Country, are of necessity to be fulfilled. 

“6. That from all coasts of the World they shall meet in 
those two places, sc. Assyria and d/gypt ; God preparing an 
easie, pleasant way, and abounding with all things, as 
Isaiah saith, ch. 49, and from thence they shall flie to 
Jerusalem, as birds to their nests. 

“, That their Kingdome shall be no more divided ; but 
the twelve Tribes shall be joyned together under one 
Prince, that is under Messiah, the Son of David; and that 
they shall never be driven out of their Land.” 

ap. 11. 3 p. 18. 5 pp. 24-3. 
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The reply to Hamon L’Estrange’s Americans no Jewes 
came in 1660; the turmoils and irruptions that imme- 
diately preceded that date undoubtedly delaying its publi- 
cation’, It has several very lengthy prefaces, the greater 
‘portion of which is taken up by theological rhapsodies of 
more interest to the writer than to the modern reader. 
One, an Epistle Dedicatory to Charles II, compares the 
king in his wanderings and adventures to David, another, 
in the form of a letter to Mr. Thorowgood, filling twenty- 
eight closely-printed pages, is by John Eliot, the mis- 
sionary. Despite its length, there is nothing of interest to 
the ordinary reader in it. The usual arguments are re- 
peated with slight variations, and Spanish authors, D’Acosta, 
Malvenda, and Ynca Garcilasso de la Vega especially are 
quoted at some length in support of the writer’s views, 
The chief interest of the volume lies in a critique of Me- 
nasseh’s Hope of Israel. Thorowgood was careful to pre- 
face his notice with a disclaimer of any supposed Judaizing 
tendencies, He says: “lest any should conceive me also to 
Judaize, and to be in love even with the wandrings of that 
unhappy people, I will here professe, I am not yet perfectly 
reconciled to them, in respect of those horrid injuries they 
did to our most dear Saviour, while he lived, and bringing 
him at last to that cruel and ignominious death, but we 
shall be friends, when they with Repentance of heart, & 
tears in their eyes, Shall look upon him whom they have 
pierced, &c. (Zech. xii. 10), and be reconciled to Christ ; in 
the mean time, I have not onely affections for them, as men, 
but I do honour them, chiefly, for that to them were com- 
mitted the Oracles of God (Rom. iii. 2), and they have with 
faithfulnesse and care transmitted them unto us Gentiles, 
but most especially because of them concerning the flesh 
Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for ever” (Rom. 
ix. 5)? 
The Rabbi himself he describes as “a magnifier of mans 


1 Jews in America, or Probabilities that those Indians are Judaical, made more 
probable by some Additionals to the former Conjectures. 3 p. 28 
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Free will, an admirer of Astrological constellations, an 
affector of pereuyixwors, or transmigration of souls'.” Of 
the book, “there be some things, which neither my self 
not other Christians can allow, as that the Messiah is not 
yet come ... he accuseth the English and some other 
Christians of falshood and cruelty, highly commending 
the Spaniard, that turned Jew, and circumcised himself, 
and would be called believing Judas. It must be con- 
fessed, many learned and profitable things are to be found 
in his writings, it being his Custone as he saith, to treat 
onely of solid, and unquestionable matters, such as con- 
cerned their Law ... in another of his books he professeth, 
he will not say anything, whereby Christian Religion is 
impugned. . .. This Israelite is worthy of commendation 
likewise for maintaining the total sanctification of the 
Sabbath; more might easily be added, and certainly, making 
allowance for the common frailties of nature, and the 
national mistakes, to which he is as yet wedded (in respect 
whereof, he is to be pitied, instructed and prayed for), he 
is abundantly learned, and morally good, and hath also 
given fair respect to the English Nation®.” The arguments 
used by Menasseh he for the most part adopts as in support 
of his own theory. The object of Thorowgood’s second 
volume appears on a later page, in the form of an appeal 
for financial and personal assistance in solving once for all 
the question whether the descendants of the Lost Tribes 
were to be found in America. Pointing to the precedent 
of the spies who were sent by Moses into Canaan, he calls 
for Calebs and Joshuas to make another voyage of dis- 
covery, “and I am confident,” he continues, “if means and 
monies could not be obtained from the publick to defray 
all needful expences, it might soon be had from the volun- 
tarie contributions of private Christians. In this disquisi- 
tion we should have the Jews assistance *.” 

Of the British Israel theory little was known by the 
date which has been chosen for the conclusion of our 
* Pp. 29. * pp. 29-30, * Pp. 49 
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inquiries. To Richard Brothers, the peculiar sect that 
considers the English to be the modern representatives of 
Ephraim, owes its origin. In 1792 he launched the modern 
movement, that from the number of its publications, 
periodical and occasional, seems to have a fairly consider- 
able following. The “proofs” on which this hypothesis relies 
appear from a cursory glance very extraordinary, but this 
is not the occasion on which to touch them. Suffice it to 
state, that the great theory appears to have been evolved 
by Brothers during the numerous intervals between his 
incarcerations in madhouses, and that the followers had 
often to lament the forcible removal of their prophet by 
the machinations of medical men in league with a cruel 
and sceptical government. Nevertheless, there were some 
hints beyond the vain imaginings of the millenarians and 
others, during the period with which we are dealing, of the 
Israelitish ancestry of the English people, but before we 
come more closely to them, one remark of Howell in the 
Epistle Dedicatory to his translation of Ben Gorion may 
conveniently be repeated. This work, we have already 
seen, contains some general remarks about the Jews, with 
hardly an exception borrowed from earlier English writers 
on Jewish subjects. Discussing the various European 
expulsions of the Jews, he mentions that when compelled 
to leave England “it is thought divers families of those 
banished Jews fled then to Scotland, where they have pro- 
pagated since in great numbers; witness the aversion that 
nation hath above others to hogs flesh.” 

John Sadler, orientalist, lawyer, friend of Cromwell, and 
benefactor of the Jews, published his Rights of the Kingdom 
anonymously, as has already been stated, in 1649. This 
work, although discursive, and from the point of view of 
method and arrangement chaotic, contains a great number. 
of references that must prove of considerable interest to 
modern students of Jewish history, and its reissue by 
a competent editor would without doubt prove a consider- 
able boon. In fact the same might be said of many 
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publications of this period that have been out of print for 
centuries. In Sadler’s work, in addition to numerous other 
invaluable points, are to be found the earliest hints of an 
Israelitish ancestry for the English. The book is nominally 
on the English Constitution, and it was therefore within 
its author's province to try to prove the connexion between 
the legal systems of his own country and those of the 
Palestinian State. In his own opinion, he proves from 
various portions of the Talmud that it was the law and 
custom of Judaea that its kings were to be judged as well 
as judge '—The date of this publication is 1649, and the 
friendliness between its author and him who was shortly 
after to become Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of 
England, should at this point be borne in mind.—Sadler 
also finds many agreements between the English and 
Jewish laws and customs”, and among other suggestions 
is that of the derivation of the jury of twelve from Chal- 
dean and Jewish sources*. Excommunication in Christian 
Britain, he says, dated from an earlier era than that of the 
Saxons. “Their (the priests) Ceremonies in This, seeme 
a kinn to the Iewish Cherem; Nay, to their Shammatha, (or 
St. Pauls Maranatha)*.” The three estates of the realm 
were hinted at by the prophets. Again, the power of 
deciding on war and peace under the Plantagenets rested 
with the great Council, as with the Sanhedrin. Inter- 
mingled with items of constitutional history and Hebraic 
suggestions are many other matters of Jewish interest, 
including a history of the acknowledged Jews in England. 
The author comes a little more to the point when he asserts 
the characters of the Druids “to be very like Those of 
Canaan, but I cannot yeeld them to be Hebrew, though 
so many Learned men affirm it®.” The name Britain, how- 
ever, he derives from a Phoenician source, Berat Anac (The 
Field of Tin and Lead)*. Sadler does not commit himself 
to any definite theory of the first settlement in these 
1p. 2. 2 pp. 9 et seq. 3 p. 44. 
* P- Sh * p 47- * Pp 47. 
ZZ 2 
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islands, although he discusses others besides the Hebrew. 
Of the settlement by Hannibal he expresses his disbelief, 
“although it be Recorded, in a Jewish Writer, of as much 
note as Gorionides".” 

Still earlier than this mention, though of still less reli- 
ability, are the legends connected with the Coronation Stone, 
Of these there are a goodly number. Only a portion, how- 
ever, give it a Jewish connexion, and those of a special 
interest to us refer to the Lia Fail, the Irish Holy Stone, 
which was undoubtedly distinct from that which now 
reposes under the coronation chair in Westminster Abbey. 

In the time of David the stone was carried in solemn 
procession to the threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite °, 
in the presence of the king, when the royal poet was sup- 
posed to have recited the Psalm, “The stone which the 
builders rejected is become the head stone of the corner *.” 
This prophecy, it was said, was afterwards fulfilled by the 
erection of the Temple on the site, Tradition also says, 
that the same spot was the scene of the intended sacrifice 
of Isaac. The legend continues that the stone was the 
principal in Solomon’s Temple, where it remained until the 
Babylonian Captivity. 

On that calamitous occasion the conquerors were unable 
to remove the whole of the ten tribes, and many escaped. 
Numbers of the tribe of Dan, it is said, who even in those 
days led a seafaring life, and were thoroughly at home on 
the ocean, escaped, together with their rescued treasures, in 
several ships, and sailing westward one was wrecked on 
the coast of Ireland. Most of the refugees, and a con- 
siderable part of their treasure, were saved, and among 
the other relics of their past, which arrived safely in 

Ireland, was the historic stone, on which, it was believed, 
Jacob had laid his head. 

Concerning its subsequent history, there is much dis- 
agreement. The Scotch claim that it came into their 
possession, and is identical with Jacob’s pillow appro- 


1 p. 47. 2 2 Samuel xxiv. 18. 5 exviii. 22, 
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priated by Edward I. The Irish, on the other hand, 
contend that it never left their island. The recent excite- 
ment over the alleged intention to excavate the historic 
hill of Tara was due to some extent to the belief that the 
Lia Fail would be found therein, although another theory, 
namely, that the Ark of the Covenant was buried within 
the mound, also has a number of not uninfluential sup- 
porters. For the present it has been decided that no ex- 
cavations are to take place, so that the mysteries of both 
the Holy Stone and the Ark are still to remain unsolved. 
Mention of Tara suggests one of the most important 
arguments of the British Israelites. It is to the effect that 
Tara equals Torah, and therefore, so they continue, the 
English are of Hebrew descent. It is very difficult to 
avoid British Israelism when dealing with the Lost Tribes, 
as the arguments of the advocates of that theory are 
attractive in their very extravagance. Perhaps therefore, 
and moreover as it will conclude this Paper, the following 
quotation from a Jewish publication of a date considerably 
later than 1650 will be pardoned. The writer and possibly 
the editor evidently believed the account. It appears in 
The Hebrew Standard, an American journal, and bears 
date October 31, 1902. “... Then, too, the ancestry of 
the king himself is worthy of any coronation. The stone 
under the seat of the coronation chair in Westminster 
Abbey, is the Bethel Stone, Jacob’s pillow, or the old coro- 
nation stone on which the Hebrew kings were crowned 
in the Temple at Jerusalem. The royal house of Great 
Britain traces its genealogy to the line of David and 
Judah. According to Irish history, the daughter of Zede- 
kiah, the last king of Judah of David's line, married 
Eveahide, king of the Danites or Dalrades in Ireland, in 
the year 583 B.c., the prophet Jeremiah performing the 
ceremony, and crowning the couple on the Bethel Stone. 
This Eveahide was himself of the royal line of Judah, de- 
scending from Zarah, one of the twin sons of Judah, David 
being a descendant of the other twin. This line in time, 
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through the Bruces and Stewarts, became the royal line 
of the British Empire. Edward VII is, therefore, claimed 
to be a descendant of David, and to belong to a dynasty 
that can never cease to exist. The royal standard bears 
the device of the Irish harp, which is really the harp of 
David, and the lions, also taken from the ancient Irish 
royal standard, are representative of the lion of the tribe 
of Judah. This subject has for. sixty years engaged the 
closest attention of many scholars, since facts that have 
been discovered make out a strong case in support of the 
statements here made. Among these scholars are Glover, 
Grimaldi, Rogers, Milner, Bird, Oxonian, Hanan, Heilden, 
Simpson, Rhys, and Shirley Smith. The Hebrews and the 
Celtic nation carefully preserved the lines of descent of 
their kings and heroes, and thus it has been possible to 
trace every link in the chain. But not to let the Irish 
have all the honour of claiming Hebrew royal lineage, 
English genealogists say the line of Saxon kings can also 
be traced back to Odin, who was himself a descendant of 
David, as an ancient manuscript of the Heralds’ College in 
London shows. One in the Stuarts, Nesta, can be traced 
to the Emperor Constantine, and from him to the ancient 
Trojan kings, and to Zarah, son of Judah. Queen Alex- 
andra’s descent can also be traced by two different lines 
to Odin, and so to David, as do also the older Saxon 
and Norman royal houses, and the houses of Hanover 
and Brunswick. The Plantagenets and Guelphs also, through 
Roger the Saracen, are descendants of David through an- 
other line. At the desire of Lady Blanche Waterford, a 
friend of the Duchess of York, and with a belief in the 
Davidie origin of the royal house, one of the names given 
to the young prince, and grandson of Edward VII, was 
that of David. As David, the boy is known in his home, 
and as David he is to come to the British throne, if he 
lives to reach that honour.” 


ALBERT M. Hyamson. 
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THE ARABIC PORTION OF THE CAIRO 
GENIZAH AT CAMBRIDGE. — 


IV. 


TWO AUTOGRAPH FRAGMENTS OF MAIMONIDES’ 
DALALAT AL HAIRIN. 


THE two fragments under discussion give two pieces of 
the Arabic original of Maimonides’ Guide, viz. :— 

1. Part I, ch. lxiv, and the beginning of ch. Ixv (Munk’s 
edition, fol. 63°°-64", 1. 9). 

2. Part I, end of ch. xxxii and ch. xxxiii. 

Before examining the value of these fragments for textual 
criticism, it will be necessary to adduce the proofs as to 
their genuineness. 

Even a hurried look at the facsimiles of the fragments 
appended will show that there is very little probability of 
their being copies from another archetype. The passages 
struck out are not to be found in other MSS., of which 
I compared three (Codd. Loewe XVI, Brit. Mus. Or. 1423, 
and 2423), but they have faithfully preserved the correc- 
tions written over the lines of fragment II". Another 
important circumstance is that the missing left-hand corner 
at the bottom of the same fragment does not in any way 
interfere with the completeness of the text, and that on the 
verso several words are carefully written along the mutilated 
margin. From this it appears that the writer of the frag- 
ment used any bit of paper which came to hand, exactly 
as one would do for the first draft of a script. And, 
indeed, the same page furnishes yet more evidence in this 
direction. Ch. xxxiii, as we see, was originally shorter 
than we have it now, and ended before the middle of the 
page was reached, All that is written below it, inclusive 
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of the two lines along the margin, was meant by the author 
to be inserted in 1. 4 (after nxbpyn), as shown by the 
corresponding marks of insertion. Thus my transcription 
of the facsimile, Fol. 2 verso, must be read with this 
explanation in view. This also tallies with the text as 
we have it now. 

To return for one moment to fragment II", we find that 
the author wrote twice An dybs nawxds (“the mighty 
voices”), but, in accordance with the trend of ideas of the 
chapter, he altered both passages into singularis, There 
is absolutely no room for the objection that these are the 
corrections of a copyist. 

It is further to be observed that the chapters are not 
numbered. It is, indeed, doubtful whether Maimonides 
did more than mark chapters by the word fas/, as was 
the custom of Arab authors, and it is that the numbering 
is altogether due to Samuel b. Tabbon’s Hebrew version. 
In Cod. Loewe (see Monatsschrift, vol. xxxviii, p. 409; 
vol. xxxix, pp. 404 8q.), which contains both the Arabic 
original and the Hebrew version just mentioned, only the 
chapters of the latter are numbered, but not those of the 
original, It is therefore probable that later copyists of the 
Arabic text alone adopted Ibn Tabbon’s numbering. 

Apart from these, the fragments offer several other 
interesting features of Maimonides’ mode of writing Arabic. 
They show conclusively that the copyists indulged in 
vulgar spellings, for which the author was not responsible. 
He never omits the & otiosum. On the other hand, his 
orthography is not free from some of the characteristics of 
Maghribine writing. We find twice “bx instead of ‘nbx, 
once nvp for Amp, and several times ‘yn for *bxyn. The 
variations of the text are so surprisingly numerous for so 
small a portion of the work, that I found it desirable to 
reproduce it in print. They are probably the result of a 
final revision by the author himself. The passages placed 
between round brackets are those struck out in the 


original. 
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V. 
DAVID B. MARVAN AL-MUQAMMAS. 


Two leaves, 14 x 10 em., small Rabbinic characters. 
The ink is, however, so faded that only little is legible. 
On the recto the title in four lines. The text begins on the 
verso with seventeen lines on the page. 

The importance of this fragment is twofold. In the first 
instance it introduces us to a hitherto unknown work by 
David b. Marvin al-Muqammas, and, secondly, it throws 
some additional light on this author's personality. There 
can be no further doubt that his second name was 
Al-Muqammas, and not Al-Migqmds, as he is still called in 
Steinschneider’s latest work?. We further see that he 
came from Shirdz in Persia, whence, as it appears, he 
emigrated to the Iraq. Whether or not he lived in 
Al-Raqqa is not known, but Fiirst’s correction into Al-Iraqi 
(Hebrew ‘327) has much to recommend itself. 

The work itself is entitled Fifty Queries in Refutation 
of the Christians. It is very likely that the title in the 
form as it appears on the title-page of the fragment 
originates with the copyist. The fragment is unfortu- 
nately in such a hopeless condition that only the first 
query can be deciphered, and this but imperfectly. 


VI. 


ISAAC AL-ISRAILI’S (THE ELDER) “BOOK OF 
DEFINITIONS.” 


Five leaves, Rabb. char. 16 x 14 cm. 

In the Festschrift zwm achtzigsten Geburtstage Moritz 
Steinschneiders, Part II, pp. 131-41, I edited the Hebrew 
version of the above-named work. I am now able to offer 
a large fragment of the original. It begins p. 137, l. 7 


1 Die arab. Literatur der Juden, p. 37- 
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from the bottom of the Hebrew text, and ends p. 140, last 
line ‘nm’. Apart from its literary interest as a portion of 
the original of one of the oldest works on philosophy by 
a Jewish author, we are now in a position to correct many 
corrupt passages, and in particular two names which were 
not quite clear in the Hebrew version. The first is 75> 5x, 
p- 139, 1. 7 from the bottom, which should be read 
Al-Khalij, and 5x52, in the next line, for which the 


original reads p>xb3, 


VIL. 


FRAGMENT OF AN UNKNOWN WORK BY JUDAH 
AL-HARIZI. 


Four leaves, 16x13 cm. Or. Rabbinic char. 

This fragment contains part of a description of a journey 
through Mesopotamia. The unknown traveller has left us 
a little information concerning some Jewish communities 
in this province, but this little is very interesting. Par- 
ticularly must we note his statement that his intention was 
to visit the grave of Ezra. We know from other Jewish 
travellers such as Benjamin of Tudela’ and Petahqah of 
Regensburg? that Ezra was supposed to be buried in the 
Iraq. This statement is corroborated by the Arab geo- 
grapher Jaqit*®, who locates the grave in the village 
Maisan, on the river Samura, which is to be found in the 
southern corner of the Iraq, near the place where the 
Euphrates and Tigris unite. Our traveller entered Mesopo- 
tamia at Al-Raqqa (the Biblical Kalnéh) on the Euphrates, 
but instead of going south-east he turned towards the 
north, and visited Harran, Al-Ruha (Edessa), Majdal, 
Nisibis, Al-Jazira, Sinjar, and Mosul. Whether he then 
went down the Tigris to fulfil his pious vow or not we 
cannot say, and must be satisfied with the scant comments 


1 Ed. Asher. 2 Ed. Baenisch, p. 32. 
3 Ed. Wiistenfeld, IV, pp. 714, 840. 
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he makes on the Jewish communities of the places men- 
tioned, and their leaders. Now it seems that his purpose 
in visiting these places was not only thirst for information, 
but also the desire to collect a little current coin of the 
time. The distribution of his praise or blame is, therefore, 
influenced by the degree of generosity with which he was 
treated, although he also indulged in a little literary 
criticism. Yet we must be grateful to him. He gives 
various names of persons who can unhesitatingly be 
accepted as historical. Besides this, his accounts are not 
given in dry prose, but are adorned by graceful verse, 
which has a literary importance of itsown. For the poems 
attached to each paragraph are not only written in excel- 
lent Arabic, but also in classical prosody. From certain 
standard phrases and figures, one can easily see that the 
author was well versed in ancient poetry, and were it not 
for some hebraisms he could pass for a real Arab bard. 
This circumstance is in so far of great moment, as it will 
assist us in tracing this interesting personality. We will, 
however, first accompany him on his wanderings, and pick 
up all historical information to be gained. 

The people of Al-Ragqa, he says, have a name for steadi- 
ness, but their piety is tarnished by a slight blemish, viz. 
meanness. The best man among them is R. Simhah of 
Tadmor (Palmyra). 

The people of Harrdn are pious and intelligent, but 
mean and stingy in the extreme. The most enlightened 
person among them is R. Masliah, and the most pious 
Sadaqa b. Zaki. 

The best men in Al-Ruh& are Hassan al-Ibrismi and 
Josef the Precentor, but the meanest of them is Ibn Salim, 
although descended from noble ancestors. 

The traveller is better pleased with the people of Majdal, 
whilst those of Nisibis “flee from every generous inclina- 
tion.” No person of either of these places is mentioned 
by name. 

Very witty is the author’s account of Al-Jazira. The 
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town has its name (“island”) from its situation on a hill 
between the Tigris and a little brook called Saqlan'. In 
the spring, when the two waters meet, the town appears to 
be situated on a real island. It must have been at this 
season that our traveller visited the place, because he 
describes its inhabitants as surrounded by a stream of 
meanness in which they form an island. 

The most praiseworthy man in Simjar is Abd al-Sayyid 
of Mogul, although “his soul pants for meanness as the 
birds for their nests.” 

In Mosul he found a large community, but only mentions 
Abul-Faraj b. al-Khadabi, “a better man than whom is 
nowhere to be found on earth.” 

Thus far the fragment. Now who was this traveller ? 
I have no hesitation in asserting that he was no other than 
JUDAH AL-HaRizi1, and I do so on the following grounds. 
We know that Al-Harizi travelled through the Iraq, and 
visited Ezra’s grave. A detailed account of this journey, 
as well as the description of that grave and the legend 
connected with the same, are given in Maqimat xxxv and 
xlvi of his Tahkeméni. This journey is by no means 
fictitious *, nor are these the only occasions on which he 
speaks of his eastern travels. He also alludes to them in 
several hitherto unpublished poems, two of which I here 
reproduce in full text and translation. They are taken 
from Cod. Montefiore 362 *:— 


(Fol. 11 verso.) * 


NT MA mye nin swe mbapn poy Sy cnwea nreyn 


nream my? ydn p23 nyse San 22 wow 
nvy J\N3 3n ws O33 mom por wad nN 
nyo spn word ps px DYNO DUN ANYON) 


1 See Petermann, Reisen im Orient, IT, p. 45. 

2 Kaminka’s arguments to the contrary (Monatsschrift, XLIV, pp. 217 8qq.) 
prove nothing. 

* See my Descriptive Catalogue, pp. 106 sq. 

* Metrum: 2 ten. yathed, 2 ten. yathed, 2 ten. in each hemistich 
(Arab. Kamil), 
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nyy ww tyn swe op de punnd pep “nayni 

np ‘nw md aon> pn ‘5 MY WyI OVX ANWR 

nya MPN oA pn syyy> ‘on mb> mDNnR 

myn ws I MpAI pA 'D nds nsw) TWwNa Dds 

nynnns dan "23 NYDN qb swe 55 $9 mnN DN 
TRANSLATION, 


This poem I wrote in Assur, concerning the communities 
which I saw and observed in the lands of the East. 


Hear wondrous things, ye children of the world, 
Through them some wholesome knowledge ye may gain. 
To Alexandria I came, and camped 

Among the people like a fish on dry land. 

And citizens did I find in Kahira, 

But they allow deserving men to starve, 

Thence to Damascus did I take my step, 

To people, erring like abandoned lambs. 

Their hapless state I soon forgot at Zobah, 
Whose talk I likened to a two-edged sword. 
Kalneh I scorn; its people’s hands are strong, 
For nothing hold they firmer than their wealth. 
In Assur then my memory lost them all; 

For brutes its people are and beasts of prey. 
Should I the like find everywhere I go, 

Then mankind only dwells beneath the earth. 





(Fol. ro verso.) ! 


‘yo IND BD pnd mar mwa yndda msds warn end mewn 


13 apo mba 55 «wx moby maz wme mid, 
2 "BD HKD. ndw>n maw ‘nes row *nddm 
wn ow pind > ON pny xd yn ny od 
Iy ‘Ny "BI yn we pp “IND NIN) ON! 
yar Sinn ‘pa pin ay “)N2 NIN AWN Dy ws 


1 Metrum: yathed 2 ten., yathed 2 ten., yathed ten, (Arab, Wajir). 
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TRANSLATION. 


This poem I composed concerning a man in Kalnéh 
whom I had praised in my song, but he escaped to Harran 
from before me, and was hidden from my eye. 


O child of shame, O brother thou to meanness, 
Combining every sort of avarice. 

I sang his praises in two languages, 

But came to grief through mouth and speech of mine, 
And when I sought him, I could find him not; 
For to Harran, they said, he took the road. 

Now even though from me he’s hid and gone, 
His wicked name upon my staff he left, 

Like to a mouse that in a hole took flight, 

But in a weasel’s mouth left out its tail. 


Now if we examine the names of persons contained in 
the Arabic fragment, we find them nearly all mentioned in 
Maqamat xlvi of the Tahkem6ni, viz. at Kalnéh: R. Simhah ; 
at Harran : R. Sadaqah and R. Masliah (surnamed Haréofe) ; 
at Aram Naharaim : Josef the Precentor, whom our fragment 
mentions as living at Al-Ruha. It is, however, to be borne 
in mind that when writing Hebrew, Al-Harizi always sub- 
stitutes Biblical names of places for those used in the 
vernacular. The characteristics he gives of the people of 
the various cities tally exactly with those to be found in 
the Arabic fragment. The avarice of the people forms the 
Leitmotiv of all these compositions. This is again empha- 
sized in Maqamat xii, which describes the great war between 
generosity and stinginess. Needless to say that the “traders 
of Harran,” “the people of Aram Naharaim,” and the “heroes 
of Kalnéh” side with stinginess, which covers itself with 
glory. All this cannot be accidental. It is not likely 
that two different people set out on a long and perilous 
journey, with the same object in view, both equally equipped 
with the knowledge of the language of the country to be 
visited, and that both should have met the same people, 

VOL. XV. 34 
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made the same experiences, and recounted them in the same 
witty and poetic manner. There is yet another point to 
consider. This is Al-Harizi’s thorough mastery of the 
intricacies of Arabic language and poetry. He is not only 
the translator of Hariri, but he inserted Arabic verse of his 
own in Maqaimat xi of his Tahkeméni. He also composed 
an Arabic introduction to this work?. Each line in our 
fragment betrays an intimate acquaintance with this class 
of literature in general, as well as with the sparkling wit of 
Al-Harizi. The matter is probably to be considered in this 
way. On his return from his journey to the Iraq Al-Harizi 
made another stay at Fostat (Old Kahira), where he wrote 
the account in question and presented (or sold) it to some 
Maecenas. When he afterwards composed the Takkeméni 
he embodied the most interesting of his reminiscences in it. 
Thus this fragment sheds a literary reflex on this work, and 
helps us to appreciate many of its passages better. It also 
places Al-Harizi in the ranks of Jewish-Arabic poets. 


V. 
T-S. 8 Ka. 41. 


(Recto.) 
by sm Spode atin 
72 Hy empbse eyads 
‘mere popods pnD 
mbox non 
yd 
(Verso.) 
‘on Jows 
vaxyade *Sy 9 poosby Seon min 
Dp pea Ao wpe www Tw monde pe peor vuadse Abode 
wd jax nb Sep ne ni dp ta mon topt pep xd ow (1) ny 


’ Steinschneider, ibid., p. 160. 
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yoy? per Foto wp ny xdp jande soxp jax aby mo Rd Pe IN 

medaa prdp manddy yids iw 3p o™p3 p> moe 
froxndss ndvonde 


VI. 

T-S. 8 Ka. 6%, 
fa predes ‘neo px yp AMoxmD Amn 7D dpyde mdy pro avd Fol. 
Aybnsy sway yo po ode ams pe Spa pordse amg ode am 
pads nnn Son prneadse anpnd oad) Anemones. fips 
xd ow vd Snnop abt ow jo pop ap Tbeds sa xox TNDedyy 
sox po? yx 55° 3p5 pom pea 1d mond mend po wa A 
Band sean xD 1p NDSNY NON) NIOKT ONT NTINI NON NNN 
‘ Tpnox xdpp pod aetixa peo wb aan xd xp ode Noy 
wpa’ xo 1d) Sx memade pe om oxyd aps yea 1d), robe 
°w3 APIO WD MD MND PRI TPB. NoyK Fotndse oo nor zdyd 
. toby pads nnn 535 aby preayades mpndm 0d bab) neverade p00 - 
mrad opr mode pe ody Sunde pose onvmdes mabe op Sipde 
ppandsy Arends man abe yor ox moa mvp adpds jo nay 
3 m3 na sot Se TY NPN maoewder pasdsr Arm bya Fol. 1 
pads yy abso inp fisnndan ends aay prabe yon soe aypybe 
NOMIM PNA yo py Noma prade pe sadp maber oprdsx pa 
NMI TM Ede AD OM AMM pad mM 0) 7M? mabe ye 
pads Sedma Sm mabe x Sd na om owed po pads on 
mw eds pradd xanprxep sya Fepea AnasxA opydx1 maxdo22 5a 
onder frnds nd fpods mabsea mtd pads» sp» xd xnbdyp 
Syp Sp od) xnaw axe onder frends pads ony siey fonds 
pe sadp prewher wands pa predic yy sdeb ip xOye mp pads 
pwd ND DY AIM ANP? FINN) Apay jo NID be 
RMON) RAMP? xm AD wd pads tye yor wd saab 
mb mp IBY NOANINND [NP pNP jo 3d pw NON 
pase fda ppands mp tb Ande mon pads yn dx 
mx atm abpde ay fioandse manadads 7592 ard nox dea 
yo ‘prey poasde onde emp vo’ sade Asapder . fined sin 

3A2 
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Fol. 2 roea NID IDR aM NOD ea MAdK AI “aN? Supine 
MN) IO) FIND FP ~D Iden made php yoo 0d wide aod 
snobs x0 Dy NOD RET pTadx % “py mmENndds mode je 
ansan bdphy nadie ovdxe . amor ftp xda Ayer mabe 
parse pas ‘bp xbox py NOD TIT TIT No MY Nd 
mobs pea Sp xoido aoa xobs 7m Bb onde peo iN NAN? 
myo mods ods ab:5 amen san: fone fixe ° yxado” ody 
ipbse syanbse oseaabse tee TbS °p pear yp abe 'D De fe 
saun b> Syn posse ody Supe qanw nox Ayrandse Ayytnds op 
sods Soe ondseds eye nepiotade Sy bypn sna piyso Aas 
Frabebs fipbs Syn tbpbse Sy wie Seep nadadar pnandsr onde 
nodx AN sy gaa ep) Ayauds wp day ry vanadse kaans inde 
Syoxdse xanin oad) popben Azsandsr Sedpniedsr rade taped) 
gM Ahn py poor poo py Asan Ayauds pe vdepr xmnied jo 
porn eTocs 'p pon Arps Ap Aands pe Sxpr vn jo Hodede 
mond fsb frp fropa Aap mdapa owen onandsr ppsds pa debs 
mea amdyp po poxdpx ami Ayo arp dip» ody Ayopa Arp dp 
prapax Sinabsy . Ayyody medabdse Aya ovon om Ayraubse Sxp 
Aoan vanax Aysubse Sxpr ppsbsr Ayyauds pa pre mbsp yao dip 
Apps mon xtadse po sanndyo send Femoy petaxd> Ampn 55x71 jo 
S85 JO Aon sina Da2dey peooNdy) Fipsodss gona nxpxdx xmoy 
SfbNon Aidonno Fin NAYyN NO NNN NAN JO JNTINSN by yan 


. tondsy aindes aprpnde sdy year ody perde posde soy inde 
sn ndydd Fanobse swede ppm pads qt Spans: pbyhse an 
Sn pemads xmnaay owpds xappn’ Apts fAipwo pisydse adyds 
oebs 4n (1) sox ow pny ids tn Seer aa wna sen Apsynds 
sey 595) purds Arp yo frp conde yd sends ww San dpy np 
rnadea pads vp Ayesdy xtondse qo sodden pox sands 
© owns Abene ands sn op ap wry adnax asinds sn asda 
w 52 prnds monds tn oopao a Synp 154 bands sin, tomads 
dup pea dads arin Sibynds op idyde woe oxepde tn, man 
NONTWSN InN NTO W732 FEdnSo wR mp nye wie Sip owpds 
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1 Probably msv 42 op. 
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TRANSLATION OF No. VIL. 


1, Al-Raqqa’s rich in worthy men 
Their virtuous ways are known to all, 
Yet when I tested them 
I found their piety mixed with faults. 


. Tadmor had given up its noblest man, 
Whom people for his bounty call Simhah. 
A man of riches, not regarding wealth 
A profit, ever in the fear of God. 
He loves to smile; in times as dark as night, 
His shining appears as bright as morn. 
His children all their noble stock betray, 
As musk exhales its aromatic scent. 
Joshua well in letters trained his son, 
Doth conquer with the arrows of his wit. 
Writing when with enlightening pen his lines 
Thou seest chasing shades of night by his light. 


. Harran is blest with some distinguished people, 
Of genial character and peaceful mood 
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There’s none like him in intellect and lore, 

Ben Zaki joins decorum to devoutness. 

No praise, however lavish, can describe him. 

As for the rest, greed closes up their hands, 

And none can open them in east and west. 

If any dare to blame them for their meanness, 
They cut him short and say: “Thou art no friend.” 
We saw the noble man decrease in wealth, 

But growing rich the mean and greedy fellow. 


4. Edessa’s land has cultured people, 
Some e’en are marked for leadership ; 
Precentor Josef is, indeed, a worthy, 
And Hassan is his peer in merit. 
The others, they do love cupidity, 
And grant no space for noble deeds. 
Ben Salim’s is excessive meanness, 
Though boasting of munificence 
Rasing mountains, charity to evade, 
Obstructing, as it were, his hands. 


5. All Majdal’s people know enough 
Of noble deeds and gentle breeding, 
They value nothing more than goodness, 
Regarding virtue great as gain. 


6. Industrious are Nasibin’s people, 
Unscrupulous in amassing wealth ; 
They love it and they yearn for it, 
And flee from every noble deed. 


7. Jazira’s Jews between two waters 
Are fairly good, yet rather hard 
The stream of greed surroundeth them, 
And like an isle they lie encircled. 


8. A godly crowd are Sinjar’s people 
Indeed, they are possessed of sense. 
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Abdul Sayyid, the virtuous, 

Knows all the ways of kindly doings, 
Yet for cupidity pants his soul - 

As little birds pant for their nests. 
Were he as gen’rous, as he’s clever! 
But he is like a fruitless tree. 


g. Abul Faraj! thou art for bounty famous, 
Thou labour’st to support the poor. 
If other marts of help are bad 
Thine of benevolence stands high. 
Happy the land whose chief thou art, 
Thou sheddest lustre over climes. 
When the hand of time describes thy glory, 
The morning is its paper, night its ink. 
In praise thou’rt likened to an Indian sword’, 
Whose sheath is faith, whose belt is kindness. 
There ’s none like thee in God’s own land, 
And none so noble in the universe. 


Hartwia HirscuFre.p. 


1 This simile is rather frequent in ancient Arabic poetry. 
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HAPAX LEGOMENA IM ALTEN TESTAMENT 
erklart und erliutert von A. S. Yanupa. 


Im Nachstehenden gedenke ich eine Reihe von Artikeln zu verdffent- 
lichen, in denen ich schwierige und seltene Worter des Alten Testa- 
mentes zu erkliren versuche. Wie sich von selbst versteht, wird hierbei 
vor allem der Textzusammenhang ins Auge gefasst werden. Das 
Haupthiilfsmittel der Erklirung aber bildet die Vergleichung der 
Schwestersprachen des Hebriischen. Unter diesen wird in erster Reihe 
das Arabische herangezogen werden. Das sollte kaum einer Recht- 
fertigung bedirfen. Indess scheinen mir in Anbetracht viel ver- 
breiteter Ansichten tiber diesen Punkt einige Bemerkungen nicht 
iiberfliissig, die weiter unten Platz finden. Ebenso wenig bedarf 
es einer besonderen Motivierung, warum gerade die dmaf deydpeva hier 
zum Gegenstand einer besonderen Untersuchung gemacht wurden. 
Fach- und Sachkenner wissen, dass gerade diese Worter das Verstiindnis 
des A. T. erschweren. Ich habe es aber fiir nétig gefunden, den Begriff 
des dr. Ney. zu erweitern. Es sollen nicht nur solche Wérter in den Kreis 
der Untersuchung gezogen werden, die nur ein einziges Mal im A. T. 
vorkommen, wie fi) Ps, xxix. 21, \¥Y Jes. liv. 8, D3¢" 1 Kon, xviii. 46, 
addin = 55h Ps. cxxxvii. 3 u. 8. f., oder nur zwei Mal in derselben 
Form und in derselben Bedeutung, wie 70” Hiob xxviii. 8, xli. 26, 
v3 Cant. iv. 1, vi. 5 u. 8. f, oder in zwei verschiedenen Formen, aber 
in derselben Bedeutung, wie PY Hiob iv. 12, xxvi. 14, YOY) Ex. xxxii. 
25 u.s. f., sondern auch solche, (a) die ihrer Bildung nach einzig sind, 
wie MPN Hiob vi. 6, MAYY Hiob xii, 5, MBYP Joel i. 7, U'PE* Hiob 
Xxxiv. 29, TTY 2 Sam. xx. 8 u. s. f., wenn auch deren Stamm uns im 
A.T. erhalten geblieben ist, sei es in der Bedeutung der hier aufgenom- 
menen Worter, wie MWY Jer. v. 28 u.s. f., sei es in einer mit dieser 
nicht in direkter Beziehung stehenden Bedeutung, wie XP, DpY, I7¥ 
u. 8. f.; (b) die nur ihrer Bedeutung, nicht aber ihrer Bildung nach als 
dm. Ney. zu bezeichnen sind, d: h. Worter, die sonst im A. T. in einer 
uns wohl bekannten Bedeutung vorkommen, aber an einer gewissen 
Stelle eine eigentiimliche, von der tiblichen ganz abweichende Bedeutung 
aufweisen, wie }22 Hiob xxviii. 18, \¥P Hos. x. 7 u. 8. f. 

Wie bereits bemerkt, versuche ich die Schwierigkeiten, welche 
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diese Wérter dem Verstindnis und der Erklérung des A. T. bieten, 
vornehmlich durch Heranziehung des Arabischen zu beseitigen. Der 
Umstand, dass von dieser Methode bis jetzt nicht immer der rechte 
Gebrauch gemacht wurde — dass die vielfach nur mechanische Hand- 
habung des arab. Lexicons verdienten Tadel und gerechtes Misstrauen 
gefunden — dieser Umstand kann und darf die Verwertung des Arabi- 
schen fir die Erklarung des hebraischen Sprachgutes nicht hindern. 
Auf welchem Wissensgebiete sind Methoden und Hilfsmittel nicht 
missbraucht worden? “ Abusus non tollit usum” muss es auch hier 
heissen. Was aber die Stellung und die Bedeutung des Arabischen 
unter den semitischen Sprachen betrifft, so kann ich mich auf keinen 
Geringeren berufen als auf meinen hochverehrten Lehrer, den Alt- 
meister der semitischen Philologie — Th. Néldeke. Hat doch der 
Nestor der Semitisten nach eingehender Untersuchung aller semit, 
Sprachen entschieden, dass “das Arabische sehr vieles treuer bewahrt 
hat als die Schwestersprachen ” (Skizze, 1887, p. 4) und dass “ immer- 
hin das arab. Wérterbuch immer das erste Hiilfsmittel bleiben wird, um 
tiber dunkle Ausdriicke anderer semit. Sprachen Belehrung zu suchen ” 
(p. 49). 

Bei alledem ist noch in Betracht zu ziehen, dass die neuerdings 
leider weit verbreitete Vernachlissigung des Arabischen seitens unserer 
alttestamentlichen Exegeten die Unkenntnis der zahlreichen richtigen 
Erklirungen schwieriger Bibelstellen verschuldet, die sich schon bei 
den alten jiid.-arabischen Sprachgelehrten finden. Manches Wort, das 
den heutigen Exegeten Verlegenheit bereitet, und dessen Bedeutung 
noch jetzt als zweifelhaft gilt, ist schon vor Jahrhunderten von jenen 
Gelehrten durch Heranziehung des Arabischen befriedigend erklart 
worden, wie auch manche Etymologie, die erst in neuester Zeit von den 
Philologen oder Lexicographen entdeckt wurde, uns schon in der jiid.- 
arab. Litteratur tiberliefert ist. Da nun die meisten Werke dieser 
Litteratur, zumal die in arab. Sprache geschriebenen und noch nicht 
in bekanntere Sprachen itibersetzten, nicht jedem zugiinglich sind, so 
glaubte ich, in meine Arbeit nicht nur solche Wérter aufnehmen 
zu sollen, fiir die ich eine neue Erklirung versuche, sondern auch 
solche neu zu bearbeiten, die schon von den jiid.-arab. Philologen 
richtig erklirt wurden, aber aus dem erwihnten Grunde unbekannt 
geblieben sind. Ebenso sollen diejenigen, meiner Ansicht nach, 
richtigen Vergleichungen auf's neue beleuchtet werden, die ge- 
legentlich bei Gesenius im Thesaurus oder bei anderen, jedoch ohne 
scharfe Pricisierung, bezw. nihere Begriindung vorkommen. 

Somit iibergebe ich die nachstehenden Blatter, als Vorldufer einer 
umfassenden Bearbeitung der im A. T. enthaltenen dr. Aey. i. w. S., 
soweit es der Vergleich mit den verwandten Sprachen erlauben wird, 
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den Fachgelehrten, und hoffe damit, einen kleinen Beitrag zur Erkla- 
rung des A. T. zu liefern. 


HEIDELBERG, den 12. Febr. 1901. 


syda np way oxy vyys Te (Cant. iv. 1, vi. 5). 


Der Versuch Y3 mit (wle zu vergleichen (Ges.-Buhl zu ¥>3; Keil- 
Del. 1. c.) hat manche Schwierigkeiten. Abgesehen davon, dass das 
poetische Bild an Anschaulichkeit unbedingt verliert, ist noch her- 
vorzuheben, dass ,»Je niemals von einem Tier, mag es sich nun um 
eine Ziege oder ein Schaf handeln, gesagt werden kann’. Ferner wirde 
der Hebrier ws in der Bedeutung von (‘= nicht mit “ }” verbinden, 
sondern mit “5y”, ebenso wie im Arab. immer © Unie und niemals 
w* ule vorkommt. Eher ist wa mit ears oder cplél (vgl. hebr. 
Worterbuch, Ibn Ganah, ed. Bacher), “gehen, reisen oder ankommen 
wihrend der Morgendimmerung vor Anbruch des Tages’,” zusam- 


1 (wile wird von einem gesagt, der zuvor gelegen hatte oder auf das 
Gesicht gebiickt war und sich nachher gesetzt hat ; es entspricht also dem 
deutschen “aufsitzen,” bezw. “sich aufrichten.” Daher kann es von 
Ziegen gar nicht gesagt werden, geschweige denn, dass es “ sich lagern” 
bedeuten kinnte. Der Ausdruck fiir das Lagern der Ziegen ist das dem 
hebr. yx) entsprechende _,4,. Dies wird zwar im Arab. wie im Hebr. 
sowohl von verschiedenen Tieren als auch von dem Menschen gebraucht, 
urspriinglich jedoch war das Wort, wie Tagul ‘Aras und Lisin (nament- 
lich bei dem Worte i4),) deutlich erweisen, terminus technicus fir das 
Lagern der Ziegen oder Schafe. Dasselbe diirfte auch im Hebr. der Fall 
gewesen sein, wie aus dem sehr hiufigen Gebrauch des ya fiir das 
Lagern der Ziegen hervorgeht (vgl. Gen. xxix. 2; Jes. xiii. 20; Jer. xxxiii. 
12, 1. 6; Ezech. xxv. 5, xxxiv. 15; Zeph. ii. 7, iii. 13, beide als transitiv 
aufzufassen). ‘i 

2 ule respect. _»Jé| ist denom. von ule “die Zeit vor Sonnenauf- 
gang als es noch dunkel-rot oder dunkel-hell ist ” (cf. Tag.). Ahtal sagt : 


FE yp ye pM GE aly ca, gl abtae aed” 


ule in Verbindung mit *l. im Accus., also #\\\ vl, bedeutet ohne 
weiteres: wihrend der Morgendimmerung zur Wasserquelle gehen. 
Auch soll man einfach unter has (ohne Hinzufiigung von *\.!) “zur 
Wasserquell kommen um zu trinken’’ verstanden haben (cf. Lisdn viii. 35, 
Z.4 u.9). Wohl sollte man hier statt w:, im Qal, eine Hif‘ilform, etwa 
wan, nach Analogie von o’2w7 u.s.w. erwarten. Allein die Regel, dass 
solche Verba, die eine in eine bestimmte Zeit fallende Thatigkeit be- 
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menszustellen. Bekanntlich lassen die Hirten im Orient ihre Herden 
im Sommer unter freiem Himmel, im Winter dagegen in den Grotten 


zeichnen, in den Hifil gesetzt werden, best&tigt sich nicht immer; man 
beachte den Qal in yp, ‘den Sommer irgendwo zubringen,” sowie in 
dem darauf folgenden pnp, “den Winter irgendwo zubringen ” (Jes. xviii. 
6; Ges.-Buhl zu pp und Fn). Ebenso in “ey Ri. vii. 3 “in Morgenfrithe 
abzichen” (von wis, Morgenfrihe, abgeleitet, nicht, wie Ges.-Buhl, von 
ju oder + prs). 

Nun michte ich noch bemerken, dass auch in den folgenden 
Wortern ’1 einem entspricht ; vgl, mm Prov. i. 9; iii. 3; vi. a1: 
der Hals, eigentlich die Gurgel, und i, die Gurgel, davon SF 
‘“‘Gurgeln” oder ‘‘jemandem die Gurgel abschneiden.” Ebenso TOW 
Joel ii. 17 und 43,3», Vielleicht ist mye mit 5,6 “das Wasser in die 
hohle Hand nehmen” verwandt. Im Arab. selbst findet man auch die 
Verschiebung von - in ¢, z. B. Suge pe “eine unreine Frau” und 
inyey, ilé: ein Mass, und W5|_. So nennt man einen reissenden 
Strom gleichzeitig le und ae (cf. Tag., Lisan und Muhit al Muhit, 
wo Bistani bei dem Worte 5, ,x° ausdriicklich bemerkt, dass dieses eigent- 
lich von wW3 36 herkommt). #72 Jud. v. at hat ungefihr dieselbe 
Bedeutung von —3~ und —3¢. Man kinnte daher das Wort wun 
(Ges.-Buhl : Weideplatz ?) mit .»£ “pflanzen” zusa tellen, also: 
Pflanzstitte, bezw. zur Anpflanzung tiberwiesenes Feld. Dieses Wort mit 
wi, was eigentlich “vertreiben, ausstossen” heisst, zu vergleichen (cf. 
Ges.-Buhl zu wa), scheitert schon daran, dass der Ausdruck Viehtreiben 
der hebr. Sprache durchaus fremd ist. Auch geht aus Ezech. xlv. 2 
hervor, dass die D120 nicht immer Weideplitze waren. Daher iber- 
setzt hier Ges.-Buhl “ freier Platz” und Marti “ein unbewohnter Raum” 
(?!). Ferner beweist die wiederholt vorkommende nihere Bestimmung 
des wun (Num. xxxv. 3; Jos. xiv. 4, xxi. 2), die keineswegs als Tautologie, 
wie z. B, 02%) 122) 26? om) (Gen. xxviii. 20), aufzufassen ist, dass das 
Wort wi nicht ohne weiteres ‘‘ Weideplatz” bedeuten konnte. Viel- 
mehr beweist der Zusatz om 59) Dey (Num. xxxv. 3) und oypn orrspnd 
(Jos. xiv. 4), dass die urspriinglich zur Anpflanzung tiberwiesene ow 
nicht zum Weiden der Haustiere bestimmt waren, sondern auch fir die 
Viehzucht, bezw. Stallungen fiir Pferde u. s. w. 

Zu dem UWhergang von ‘2 in ¢ darf als interessant vielleicht er- 
wihnt werden, dass die Juden am Tigris noch heute das spirierte ‘3 
wie e aussprechen, z. B, 12) wird von ihnen wie J¢4 ausgesprochen. 
Auch~die Thatsache, dass die meisten alten hebraisch-arabischen Hand- 
schriften das ¢ einfach durch ‘1 wiedergeben, wihrend es nur wenige 
mit ’y transcribieren, kann nur bestitigen, dass das spirierte ‘1 in dieser 
alten Zeit vielfach wie § emgeqeettes wurde, 
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des Gebirges tibernachten. An jedem Morgen, namentlich im Sommer, 
ziehen sie mit ihren Herden den Berg hinab zu den Wasserquellen 
oder zu den Brunnen, die gewdhnlich unten im Thale liegen, um die 
Herden zu trinken, und sie dann auf die Weideplitze zu treiben. 

Unser Dichter, der ein Hirt ist und infolgedessen die Reize des 
Hirtenlebens und die Schénheiten der ihm vor Augen stehenden 
Naturbilder in Beziehung setzen will zu seiner Geliebten, denkt, bei 
der Schilderung ihres wellenartig herabhingenden tiefechwarzen 
Haares, ar. jenes herrlich-plastische Bild, das die Herden schwarzer 
Ziegen! ihm vorzaubern, wenn sie in der Frithe der Morgendimme- 
rung vom Gilead herunterkommen und wie dunkelglinzende Wogen 
eines bewegten Meeres den Bergabhang herniederfluten. Zu dieser 
Auffassung passt auch das “}” in 2 und der Vers wiire demnach 
zu tibersetzen: Dein Haar gleicht einer Ziegenherde, die in der 
Morgendimmerung vom Gilead herunterkommt’*. 


mind 12 DYY wi DX (Hiob vi. 6). 


Die wiederholt geiusserte Ansicht, dass niobn dasselbe sei wie das 
neuhebr, tindn “ Dotter,” und dass demnach unter non 7 “der um 
das Dotter befindliche Schleim,” also “das Eiweiss” gemeint ist, 
kann nicht ohne weiteres angenommen werden, da 1" nicht eine 
um etwas vorhandene Flissigkeit bezeichnet, sondern eine schleimartige 
Flissigkeit die aus irgend einem Ding ausfliesst® (vgl. Lev. xv. 3, 1 Sam. 
xxi. 14). Danach kénnte nindn "5 nur den aus dem Dotter selbst 
ausfliessendenen Schleim bedeuten. Allein auch diese Erklarung ist 
nicht ohne Bedenken, da das Eidotter doch nicht als geschmacklos 
bezeichnet werden kann; der Dichter wiirde darum nicht zu diesem 
schon an und fiir sich sehr ungewéhnlichen Gleichnis gegriffen haben. 

Die eigentliche Bedeutung des miobn wird eher auf einem andern 


1 Die Ziegen im Orient, wie schon Budde zu dieser Stelle bemerkt, 
sind meistens tiefschwarz. 

? Es ist nicht unmdglich dass wv): im Neuhebr. erst dann die Bedeutung 
von ‘Wallen des siedenden Wassers” (cf. Ges.-Buhl und Budde l.c.) 
erhalten hat, als dessen urspriinglicher Sinn, wie bereits erwahnt, ver- 
gessen war, und man es nach dem Context unserer Stelle irrtiimlicher- 
weise mit ‘‘ wallen ” iibersetzte. Derartige Beispiele sind nicht selten. 

* Ges.-Buhl vergleicht 1» mit dem arab. Jy» weil er in seiner lexico- 
graphischen Quelle offenbar nicht gefunden hat, dass auch yy dieselbe 
Bedeutung hat wie w. Ubrigens ist wb 2) oder ib 2, nur eine mundartliche 
Verdertmis von _», und ist (wie Tag. zu wb bemerkt) weder von Gawhari 
noch von Lisin aufgenommen worden. 
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Gebiete, als auf dem der Hiihnerzucht zu suchen sein. Mit el 
bezeichnet man im Orient eine Art Kase (vgl. Lisin xv. 38, 6 f., Tag. 
und Dozy), die noch heute, namentlich im Frihling, zubereitet wird 
und unter diesem Namen bekannt ist’. In Agypten wird er sogar 
ey (mit Taidid!) genannt (vgl. Tag. und Dozy). Dieser Kise ist 
sehr weich und sondert fortwihrend eine molkenahnliche Flissigkeit 
aus. Diese Flissigkeit ist es, die der Dichter mit nyodn "5 bezeichnen 
will, da sie thatsichlich durch einen ganz faden Geschmack charak- 
terisiert ist (vgl. Thesaurus zu nbn). 


fin mn Invi ay WD PIB (Prov. xxix. 21). 


Die Ableitung des }12 nach LXX und Peiitah von }38 “Klagen” 
bietet nicht nur formale Schwierigkeiten, so dass statt {122 befremd- 
licherweise fiat “Geklage” (so Wildboer!) zu lesen wire, sondern 
passt auch nicht zum Suffix in 1N°"NN, das auf den Herrn oder auf 
den Knecht bezogen werden muss. Ebenso ist die herkémmliche 
Ubersetzung “‘undankbar” nicht minder zweifelhaft als die bereits 
von Kautzsch zurtickgewiesene “Spross, bezw. Sohn.” 

Das arab. o bedeutet “ miide, matt, kraftlos machen.” Davon 
wee “machtlos, kraftlos sein?” (Lisin xvii. 303, Z. 3,7). Darnach 
kénnte 113 mit “ machtlos” tibersetzt werden* und der Vers wirde 
Jauten: Wer seinen Knecht von Jugend auf verzirtelt, wird an seinem 
Ende machtlos (gegen den Knecht) sein. 

Nun bemerkt aber Lisin (1.c. Z. 8 f. sig col aie} Wad cl 2), 
dass o denominiert sei von a2» “Kraft bezw. Kraft des Herzens 
oder Mut,” und dass .,.++ ebenfalls fiir “stark, tibermiitig” ge- 
braucht werde; darnach kénnte man /\ mit “ tibermiitig ” wieder- 
geben und es so an unserer Stelle auf den Knecht beziehen, 
also: Verzirtelt jemand seinen Knecht von Jugend auf, dann wird 


1 Nach Tag. soll auch die im Stadium des Gerinnens befindliche Milch 
y+ genannt worden sein. 

2 Die Annahme des Lisin, wonach der Tod von den Arabern we 
genannt worden sei, weil er alles entkrafiet, ist nicht richtig. Ebenso 
vertrigt sich nicht mit der Vorstellung der Araber vom Tod die von 
anderer Seite aufgestellte Behauptung, dass wy mit ile “Teil” zu 
vergleichen ist. Es scheint vielmehr, dass wir hier mit einem Lehnwort 


zu thun haben. 
§ Der Form nach ist p20 transitiv wie yin Jes. i. 17 (cf. Ges.-Buhl), 


jedoch der Bedeutung nach intransitiv. 
VOL. XV. 3B 
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eram Ende tibermiitig. Allein die erste Auffassung wird doch richtiger 
sein, da sie keinen Subjektswechsel notwendig macht; zudem findet 
sich - tiberwiegend in der Bedeutung “‘entkriften” und oe als 
“kraftlos,’ wihrend die gegensinnige Bedeutung nur vereinzelt 
nachweisbar ist. 


DBD MI WH (Hiob xxviii. 18). 


Soweit ich sehe, wird hier WO mit ‘‘Besitz" wiedergegeben. 
Diese Ubersetzung scheint auf das arab. w.u% zuriickzugreifen. 
Dabei hat man aber ausser Acht gelassen, dass el... eigentlich 
mit der Priposition verbunden werden muss, genau so wie das 
entsprechende ..... 3>! und das hebr.... 3 ?M%; dann heisst 
es auch nicht “in Besitz nehmen,” sondern vielmehr “nach etwas 
greifen oder etwas zuriickhalten.” Auch ist kaum anzunehmen, 
dass der Hebriier fiir den hier, nach Ansicht der meisten Ausleger 
vorliegenden Begriff: “Besitz der Weisheit” die Form des stat. 
constr. wihlen wiirde. Wahrscheinlicher ist unser JW mit dem 
Nomen Gs, welches “die aus Bernstein- oder Elfenbeinktigelchen 
hergestellten Arm- oder Fussspangen” bezeichnet, zu vergleichen’. 
Uberhaupt wird die Weisheit dfters mit einem kostbaren Schmuck 
verglichen (cf. Prov. i. 9, iii. 22, vi. 21) und zwar nicht nur im 
Hebriischen, sondern auch in anderen semitischen Sprachen. Es 
wire also zu tibersetzen: “ Hin Armband von Weisheit ist kostbarer 
als [ein solcher] von Perlen.” 


br7 “ayiind jis2 paw nimyyd (statt 92) 12 18> (Hiob xii. g). 


ninvy ist von MWY abzuleiten, welches das iibermittige, riick- 
sichtslos barsche und grobe Benehmen des Sicheren und Unabhin- 
gigen bezeichnet®. Der Dichter, der sehr gekrinkt ist tiber die 


1 Offenbar hingt @22 mit eos (hams0) “ Fell”? zusammen, da man 
friiher die Bernstein- oder Elfenbeinkiigelchen auf einem Lederbande zu 
befestigen pflegte. Spiter wurde jedoch wu. fiir jedes belicbige Armband, 
seltener fiir Fussspange, verwendet. Vgl. Lisfin xii. rvo, 23 ff., und rv+, 
10, wo es heisst: iad uw whos issle ie ol, |, Auch Tag. vii. 
ivi, 32 f. 

* angy Jer. v. 28 lasst ein Synonym von voy vermuten. Die Conjectur 
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schweren Beleidigungen seiner Trdster, welche ihm Mutlosigkeit 
(iv. 1), Unwissenheit (xi. 6) und Ungerechtigkeit (xi. 13 ff.) vor- 
werfen, wendet sich nun grimmig gegen seine Beleidiger und mit 
stolzem Selbstbewusstsein erwidert er: Das Ungltick verachtet, der 
Grobheit gegeniiber verhilt sich ruhig, derjenige, der bereit ist} mit 
seinem Fusse auszugleiten ! 


he bi Sy ny AMM (2 Sam. xx. 3). 


MWY wird gewdhnlich mit “abgeschlossen” tibersetzt. Wohl 
ist die urspriingliche Bedeutung von “¥ gleich dem arab. }. 
“abschliessen, zuriickhalten”; nun ist es aber nicht unwahrschein- 
lich, dass diese Bedeutung im Hebr. genau so wie im Arab. in 
“‘Abschliessung vom geschlechtlichen Verkehre” iibergegangen ist’. 
So wird 59,2 oder iyo von einem Mann, bezw. einer Frau gesagt, 
die ein eheloses Leben fiihren * (cf. Lisin vi. 123,13). Demnach wird 


viwy (cf. Giesebrecht 1.c.) ist also unndtig. Aus der urspriinglichen con- 
creten Bedeutung ‘“‘fett werden’’ hat sich fiir ney die tibertragene 
Bedeutung grob werden entwickelt; eine Parallele dazu bilden das neuhebr. 
bi (rm D2 Aboth iv. 7, mp3 Succa 29 b, Kiddusin 49 b) und die modernen 
Sprachen. Ebenso ist r2y Deut. xxxii.15 in itibertragenem Sinne zu fassen. 

1 200 bedeutet wohl ‘‘bereit sein.” Vgl. Exod. xxxiv. 2, Hiob xv. 
23 U. a. m. 

2 Dieselbe Entwickelung der Bedeutung von ny zu mry finden wir bei 
dem im Neuhebr. sehr iiblichen Worte ny fiir ‘‘eine von ihrem Manne 
verlassene Frau,” das von dem biblischen j2y Ruth i. 13, “‘ abschliessen,” 
“ zuriickhalten,” abzuleiten ist. 

* Im Hadith heisst es: es darf keinen Ehelosen im Islam geben 
ood 3 59) y, vgl. Lis. vi. 123, 19 f. Diese Bedeutung fir wy 
und iy muss schon den alten Arabern bekannt gewesen sein, wie Lis. 
ibid. Z. 21 bemerkt : wal or 3 tebg me gy. Dass ing die 
Abschliessung vom ehelichen Verkehr betonen will und nicht etwa den 
Asketismus oder das Minchtum im allgemeinen (Sencrno éyeAacro, in- 
clusus, reclusus), beweist der Gebrauch von V2 iaatd fiir “‘eine Frau, 
die ihrem Manne die ehelichen Rechte, bezw. den ehelichen Verkehr ver- 
weigert ” (vgl. Goldzieher, M.S. ii. p. 395). Fir Ménchtum dagegen war 
schon damals das Wort isle, iiblich (l.¢. p. 394 und Sura lvii. 97 
layesx! ilo). Ferner ist die Angabe der arab. Philologen richtig, 
wonach j igy° bei .Al;Nabiga (ed. Dernbourg, 1869, p. 88, Z. 6, und Lis. vi. 123, 
1g f. und 22) : 
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hier mit MINN nicht die Abschliessung der Frauen von der Aussen- 
welt im Allgemeinen ausgedriickt sein, sondern die Ausschliessung 
derselben vom ehelichen Verkebr mit David. Dies bestatigt sowohl 
das vorhergehende N3 xd omy) als auch das nachfolgende 
nyn mode. 


Dy ‘28 Oy AypB mp phy’) MDT (Hos. x. 7). 


Die Ubersetzung von XP mit Reisig, Holzstiick (vgl. Ges.Buhl) 
entspricht nicht der Etymologie dieses Wortes und ergiebt auch nicht 
den hier gewiinschten Sinn. Da vom Wasser — gemeint ist das Meer — 


ebenfalls nur den Ehelosen bezeichnet, da der Dichter mit diesem Wort 
nicht den Ménch meint, den er ja wal, nennt, sondern damit nur 
den Monch charakterisiert, dass er sich von dem ehelichen Verkehr ab- 
schliesst, Genau so verhalt es sich mit dem Wort ye (ebenfalls von 
ye “sich zuriickhalten, sich von etwas enthalten”), nimlich : jemand, 
der den Frauen fern bleibt und kein Bediirfnis zum ehelichen Verkehr 
hat (vgl. Lis. v. 269, 11 ff.). Qamis ii. 11. 2 fihrt sogar ein Verbum an, 
Wbst we omm IM os yom Das Wort ,ya> wurde aber dahin er- 
weitert, dass es auch von einem Verschnittenen gesagt wurde: der Prophet 
befahl dem ‘Ali, den Qibti, der wegen einer Unsittlichkeit verdichtigt 
wurde, zu tidten. Da hob der Wind dessen Kleid und man bemerkte, 


dass er verschnitten war: ye 3 Is ws) 2S wns,5 (Lis. v. 269, 
14 ff. Die Stelle Lis. i. 242, 4 scheint auf denselben Fall Bezug zu 
haben, allerdings steht dort ey statt ye) Es giebt aber eine 
Ansicht, die besagt, dass unter nicht “ ein Verschnittener,;” sondern 
‘ein geschlechtlich Impotenter” zu verstehen sei (vgl. Mawardi, ed. 
Enger, p. 29, 11 f.: “Lcd! ybsl de se YJ LY Sl weal sil). 

Interessant ist es, dass sowohl is yo als auch jax* und jiast fiir das 
Fernbleiben von der Beteiligung an einer Pilgerfahrt nach Mekka 
gebraucht wird, nur mit dem Unterschiede, dass mit igo jemand 
bezeichnet wird, der niemals eine solche Fahrt nach Mekka unternimnt, 
wibrend ,as* von einem gesagt wird, der an der Austibung seiner Pilger- 
pflichten durch Krankheit u. dergleichen verhindert wird (vgl. Lis. vi. 123, 
10, und v. 269, 20 f. ; Ganhari i. 346, 23 und 26). Zu bemerken ist noch, 
dass das Wort igy0 in dem eben erwihnten Sinne in der spiteren 
Litteratur nicht mehr vorkommt (vgl. ish, p. 503, 13). Man beachte 
ferner das Wort i7a¢ (auch von yas, zuriickhalten, abschliessen) fiir die 
specifische Bedeutung “ein Madchen vom Heiraten abhalten” (vgl. Lis. vi. 
255, 16 ff.), 
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die Rede ist, erwartet man in 4¥p etwas, was mit dem Meere in 
directer Verbindung steht, etwa den Schaum, der beim Brechen der 
Wellen entsteht. «3 bedeutet eigentlich “brechen, zerbrethen, 
zerschmettern.” Daher wird der Orkan Witold genannt, weil er die 
Baume, itiberhaupt alles zerbricht, was ihm begegnet; vornehmlich 
wird es fir den Sturm auf dem Meere gebraucht! (Lis. xi. 191, 1 ff. 
wield Glidl LI... . ign, cus whic e) whi cul 
= co lee 9 cdolill 5). Vgl. auch O30 Brandung, Brechen 


der Wellen. An unserer Stelle wird der michtige, weithin gebietende 
Konig von Samarien mit der Meereswelle verglichen, die in raschem 
Anwachsen zusehends bis zu gewaltiger Héhe ansteigt, dann aber 
ebenso jah, wie sie gewachsen, nach dem Lande zu fallt und in 
fliichtigem Schaume am Strande zerfliesst. 

Zu diesem Stamme gehdrt auch MAB¥P Joel i. 7, gleich Wines 
abgefallenes Laub (Lis. xi. 192, 8 f.), offenbar weil es vom Winde 
abgebrochen wird. Da hier MB¥P auf den Bawm angewandt wird, ist 
es als intransit. aufzufassen, also: ein Baum der vom Laube ent- 
blosst ist. Der Zusatz FEYN AWN bestatigt diese Auffassung insofern, 
als damit die Fortsetzung des an dem Baume veriibten Frevels gegeben 
wird: “erst entblésste er (der Feind) den Baum von seinem Laube, 
dann schilte er die Rinde ab.” 





YOY 22 (Hiob xxviii. 8, xli. 26). 


Die Auffassung des 7M’ ‘23 als Epitheton ornans fiir die grossen 
Raubtiere ist wohl richtig; allein die Etymologie des /MW ist nicht, 
wie Ges,-Buhl annimmt, im arab. (2% im Sinne von “sich erheben, 
hervorragen,” was erst spdter entstanden ist, zu suchen, sondern aus 
dem Nomen yaad in seiner urspriinglichen Bedeutung herzuleiten. 
a> bedeutet “etwas was kérperlich sichtbar ist,” und wird daher 
fir jeden umfangreichen Kérper, namentlich fir Animalia, mit be- 
sonderer Betonung ihres sichtbaren kérperlichen Wesens gebraucht 
(Lis. viii. 311,23 f.). Davon jas% “ein beleibter, korpulenter Mensch,” 
im iibertragenen Sinne “ein ‘durch Thatkraft, Energie und besondere 
Eigenschaften hervorragender Mann” (ibid. 312, 1 ff.). Daher kann 
wohl angenommen werden, dass im Hebr. pnw ‘33 gerade deshalb zur 


1 Lis. zitiert eine Stelle aus dem Hadit, wo die Rede von Moses ist, 
als er das Meer mit seinem Stabe schlagen will: Winad Jy oJ! guild: 
d. h. das stiirmische Meer war vom Schaum bedeckt als Moses dahin 
gelangt war. Die Wiedergabe von Wives mit ‘‘Heulen” (vgl. dort 
191, 9) scheint mir sehr zweifelhaft. 
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Bezeichnung der grossen Raubtiere gebraucht wurde, um ihre von 
Allen wahrnehmbare kérperliche Grésse und Kraft zu betonen. 
Ebenso ist das im Neuhebr. vorkommende pnw fir “ auftrumpfendes, 
selbstgefalliges und protziges Benehmen” aus derselben Grundbedeu- 
tung herzuleiten. Vgl. M\INWVy in diesem Artikel und die dazu gehérige 
Anmerkung, wo die Bezeichnung fir einen dusseren sinnlichen Ein- 
druck, den jemand macht, auf eine innere Eigenschaft, abstractum 
pro concreto, tibertragen wird. Ferner Levy zu 7m’. Ob unter /N’ 
unserer Stelle gerade der Léwe mit Ausschluse aller anderen grossen 
Raubtiere verstanden werden muss, wie Jalkut, Spriiche ii. 141 a, vgl. 
Levy, ist sehr unwahrscheinlich. 

Was nun die Frage betrifft, ob hebr. Y einem arab. (> entsprechen 
kann, kann hier nicht so griindlich und vielseitig erdrtert werden, 
als der Gegenstand es eigentlich erforderte.—Soviel ist sicher, dass in 
trilitteralen Wurzeln mit zwei Zischlauten, abgesehen von WOU =m» 
und WWM Jes. v. 24, xxxiii. 11 = Cxyt> (vgl. Lis. viii. 170; Barth, 
Nominalbildung, 8. 66, Anm. 3), hebr. ¥ einem arab. (» entspricht. 
Vollers hat diese Frage eingehender besprochen (ZF'A. IX,197,7; 209, 1) 
und einige Beispiele angefihrt. Allein er begniigte sich damit, eine 
Reihe solcher Worter mit den ihnen im Arab. entsprechenden Wurzeln 
nebeneinandersustellen, ohne sich jedoch auf die Bedeutung derselben 
niher einzulassen. Ich halte es daher nicht fiir tberflissig, die- 
jenigen Worter, die von Vollers aufgezihlt werden, hier wiederauf- 
zunehmen, deren Grundbedeutung, wie sie uns im Arab. erhalten 
geblieben ist, die Gleichung mit entschiedener Sicherheit rechtfertigt, 
und ich will noch eine Wurzel 4¥¥ erwihnen, die Vollers mit ,0Y 
(cfr. l.c. 181) zusammenstellt, wihrend er fir —ia* eine Bedeutung 
“heftig, rauh, gewaltsam " anfihrt, die keineswegs als urepriingticn 
— ist. 

I. SY Jes. liv. 8 wird fiir urspriinglich 10% gehalten (vgl. Pr. xxvii- 
4) und mit der Behauptung begriindet, das sei in ‘S iibergegangen, 
um dem Ausdrucke durch eine Art Paranomasie mit dem darauf fol- 
genden *¥P eine schirfere Betonung zu verleihen (vgl. Ges.-Buhl). 
Ich glaube aber, dass }\¥¥ mit arab. a+ “ Bedriickung, Bedringnis, 
Notlage ” (Lis. xi. 77, 20 f.; 78, 1, 6) identisch ist’. Danach ist }¥v 


1 Es scheint, dass Wila% mit Wis “trocken sein” Lis. xi. 77, 11 ff. 
eine gewisse Verwandtschaft hat, und es ist nicht ausgeschlossen, dass 
die Bed. ‘‘ Notlage” aus wiles, ‘‘trockenes Brod” (l.c. p. 78, 5) ent- 
standen ist. So wird auch lbs bei Kumeit im Gegensatz zu ..,J 
“ weich, mild” gestellt : 


Ea ES ET yh pills GF CUE Sol oly 
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nicht mehr in stat. constr. zu setzen, sondern als stat. absol. zu 
nehmen und das copulat. ‘) fiir ¥P zu erginzen : “In Bedrangnis und 
mit Zorn wandte ich mich einen Augenblick von dir ab.” 

II. y2U = .2e% urspriinglich “anstacheln, anspornen, bezw. das 
Pferd anspornen, damit es sich in Bewegung setzt,” in verstiirkter 
Form ,e++: “das Tier bestandig anspornen bis es in wilder Hast 
weiter trabt” (Lis. viii. 315, 20 ff.). Daher (ye fir ein Tier, 
welches stets, von einem grossen Schrecken beherrscht, davonlauft 
wenn es angestachelt wird ; ebenso wird es von dem Treiber gesagt, 
der die Treibtiere (Pferde, Kamele u. s. f.) durch anhaltendes An- 
stacheln davontreibt'. Diese Bedeutung wurde nachher iibertragen 


Auch wird ibs von einem Baume gesagt, der nicht genug Wasser 
bekommt und darum abdorrt. Diese Annahme scheint insofern 
berechtigt zu sein, als das neuhebr. yxw (vgl. Levy) aus dem biblischen 
Arw x Sam. xv. 33, “spalten,” entstanden ist und die Bed. ‘‘trocken 
sein” fir arab. 4..% sowie auch “trockenes Brod” fiir  ae+ sich wohl 
aus der Bed. ‘‘spalten ” entwickelt haben kinnen. Hat nun die hebr. 
Sprache die urspriingliche Bed. des yOw lebendig erhalten, so finden wir im 
Arab. wenigstens eine Spur davon. Das Wort Wai% oder whut» be- 
zeichnet nimlich “unreife Datteln die zuerst gespaltet, bezw. aufge- 
schnitten werden und dann getrocknet.” Hier wird nicht die Thatsache 
des ‘‘ Getrocknetseins” der Datteln betont, wie man etwa nach Lis. 
vermuten kinnte, sondern der Umstand dass die Datteln “gespaltet’’ sind. 

1 Lis. fihrt auch fir ue und wy dieselbe Bedeutung wie fiir 
yee. Diese haben aber mit (xe Sonne durchaus nichts zu thun, und 
sind nur als eine andere Mundart anzusehen, da | jo und ,,, hiufig 
abwechseln, Dieses geht schon aus der Erklarung des Lisan (vii. 419, 
5 ff.) selbst hervor. Dort werden auch Belegstellen fir eine iibertragene 
Bedeutung des , »e+ angefiihrt. Danach wird der Wein ge genannt, 
weil er denjenigen, der ihn geniesst, erregt und zu einem wilden Gebahren 
reizt. Ferner heisst wpe eine Frau, die sich ablehnend gegen die Manner 
verhalt und jeden intimeren Verkehr mit ihnen meidet, oder ein 
empfindlicher, besonders reizbarer Mensch (ibid. Z. 9 f., 20 f.). Die 
Bemerkung des Lisin, dass fiir letzteren nur ee aber nicht Ue 
gesagt werden diirfe, hat keine wesentliche Bedeutung und darf uns nicht 
zu der Annahme verleiten, dass wipe mit (oye nicht identisch ist. 
Eine solche Nuancierung, die lediglich auf eine mundartliche Abweichung 
zuriickzufihren ist, kommt nicht gerade selten vor. Wir kénnen bei- 
spielsweise im Worte bis “sich irren,” welches nach einer anderen 
Mundart auch wwJé heisst, denselben Fall constatieren: Die arab. Philo- 
logen benutzten diese Abweichung zu einer Nuancierung in der Bedeutung 
und zwar unterscheiden sie zwischen “ sich irren im Sprechen” und 
‘“‘sich irren im Rechnen.” Fiir erstere setzen sie Ljé ein, fiir letztere 
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auf: “jemand so erschrecken, dass er mit Entsetzen und mit starren 
Augen auffabrt” und , ole! oder , ole+i| heisst einfach : “ entsetzlicher 
Schrecken ” (ibid. 315 £). Danach kénnte man "¥OW? Ex, xxxii. 
25 als Infinit. constr. mit suffigiertem ‘n nehmen und durch “an- 
stacheln, bezw. aufreizen ” wiedergeben: “Denn Aron liess das Volk in 
wilde Ziigellosigkeit geraten, damit es die Aufstandigen [zur Revolte] 
aufreizt.” Das in Hiob iv. 12 vorkommende you ist hier in tiber- 
tragener Bedeutung aufzufassen, durch “ Entsetzen ” wiederzugeben 
und als Parallele zu Vers 14 anzusehen: “und zu mir drang ein ver- 
stohlenes Wort und mein Ohr empfing Entsetzen davon.” Der Aus- 
druck ‘3X MPM bietet keinerlei Schwierigkeit (vgl. Jer. ix. 19). 
Ubrigens wird gerade in Hiob das Hérorgan auf eine Weise personi- 
fiziert, wie sonst nirgends, so. z. B. 13, 1: “ [Alles] vernahm mein Ohr 
und verstand es wohl,” oder 29, 11: “Denn jedes Ohr horchte [auf 
meine Worte] und begliickwiinschte mich.” Die Stelle Hiob xxvi. 14 
scheint mir hinsichtlich des Textes nicht ganz einwandfrei. Jeden- 
falls deutet der ganze Zusammenhang darauf hin, dass auch hier in 
YY “Schrecken, Entsetzen ” zu vermuten ist. Die Wiedergabe des 
mynw> durch “ Gezischel, Fliistern, bezw. Spott oder Schadenfreude,”’ 
sowie die des fOw an beiden erwihnten Stellen durch “ Gefliister,” 
und zwar vom arab. .,2e+ im Sinne von “schnell und undeutlich 
sprechen” (Ges.-Buhl), ist héchst willkirlich und entbehrt jeg- 
licher Begriindung. Wie im Neuhebr. fir 7QY, 8¥1DW die spezifische 
Bedeutung “ iibler Ruf” entstanden ist (vgl. Levy) vermag ich im 
Zusammenhang mit unserem YOY nicht nachzuweisen. Ist es daraus 
zu erkliren, dass das bibl. /OW spiter irrig aufgefasst wurde — und 
Beispiele hierfiir sind nicht gerade selten — oder liegt hier eine 
spitere Entlehnung aus einem andern Idiom vor? Einerlei! Jeden- 
falls ist die Combination Levy’s, wonach YOw aus DW “Name” 
entstanden, und mit angehingtem ’¥ etwa NX¥ oder 'N¥ “schmutzig, 
hiasslich ” zusammengestellt sei, also: “iibler Name, bezw. Ruf,” ganz 
sonderbar und hat nur den Wert eines Curiosums, ist aber charakteris- 
tisch fiir das Verfahren mancher Lexicographen. Leider haben wir 
nur einige Belegstellen dafiir, sodass es schlechterdings nicht méglich 
ist, die richtige Bedeutung dieses Wortes in der neuhebr. Litteratur 
mit absoluter Sicherheit zu bestimmen. Vermuten lasst sich jedoch, 
dass wir es auch hier mit einem Missverstindnis seitens der Ausleger 
zu thun haben, da fOW und N¥OY sich sehr gut neben ,,2e~ setzen 


wJé. Aber auch dariiber sind die Sprachgelehrten nicht einig, ob bié 
fir “sich irren im Allgemeinen” oder “sich irren im Sprechen allein” 
gebraucht werden soll (vgl. Lis. ix. 12 ff. und ii. 20 ff. Sujjiti Muzhir 


Jia W pb). 
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liessen und danach nichts anderes bedeuten wirden als “ Ansporn, 
Anreiz, bezw. in provozierender Weise Anlass zu einem schweren 
Verdacht geben.” Kidduéin, 71>: 12 1 NNTAND NiNawp “Nw NN ON 
{7 ANNI wv bop yow “Wenn du siehst, dass zwei Familien sich 
befehden, so liegt ein Anlass zu dem Verdachte eines Makels vor, der 
an der einen von beiden haftet.” Ebenso Pes. 3”: “Ein Priester sprach 
sich in un nder Weise iiber die Opfergabe aus; man forschte 
ihm nach, ?\0D /OY 13 IN¥) und fand an ihm Anlass zu einem 
schweren Verdachte in Bezug auf seine Abstammung,” d.h. er kam 
in den Verdacht ein illegitimer Priester zu sein. Levy tibersetzt hier 
Siop mit “Tadel.” Dieses kann aber hier dem Zusammenhange nach 
nur mit “illegitimer Abstammung” iibersetzt werden, da sonst die 
darauf folgende Diskussion keinen rechten Sinn ergeben wiirde. Die 
Leseart Nw statt YOw scheint mir nicht richtig zu sein ; das beweist 
namentlich die Stelle Pes. 3. (Man beachte nur die nachstehende 
Einwendung: bpp ynwv xox.) Auf diese Weise lisst sich auch 
RY¥DY erklaren. Lev. rab. sec. 20, 164: “ Der Konig verheiratete seine 
Tochter, SYDW by 9359 m2°3¢w3 NYO) und entdeckte an ihrem Braut- 
fiihrer [Levy : Hochzeitskamaraden ?] etwas was zu einem schweren 
Verdachte Anlass gab.” So auch Abod. sara, 31>: “ Rabbi Samuel bar 
Bisna trank in Marguan kein Bier, X¥OW"7 N¥DWY DWH um keinen 
Anlass zum Verdachte zu geben, dass er auch Wein trinken kénnte.” 

IIL. pw = 22%. Das seltene arab. Wort , a:* (Lis. viii. 316, 9 f.), 
“sich an etwas hingen, bezw. sich daran festhalten,” ist sicher aus 
einem im Arab. nicht mehr vorhandenen Nomen , a:+ denominiert, 
dessen Bedeutung gewesen sein muss: ein Ding woran etwas befestigt 
wird, bezw. an das man etwas hingt. Dieses Nomen ist dagegen im 
Neuhebr. erhalten geblieben ; 72% bedeutet : die Schleife der Sandale 
oder die durch einen Beutel gezogenen Schniire, die gleichzeitig zum 
Aufhangen des Beutels dienen. Damit hingt auch das bibl. 53 
1 Kon. xviii. 46 zusammen. Dort wird erzihlt, dass der Prophet Elias 
vor dem Wagen des Achab, nach altsemitischer Sitte, gelaufen ist. 
Wenn man sich nun die im Orient iblichen langen Kleider ver- 
gegenwirtigt und daran denkt, dass die Orientalen, wenn sie rasch 
laufen wollen, die Ecken ihrer Kleider an den Giirtel hingen, wird 
die Stelle YIN NX DW") 1. c. ebenfalls so zu verstehen sein, dass Elias 
seine Kleider (hier YN: Lenden fir Kleid) an seinen Giirtel 
angehingt hatte, damit er nicht durch die langen Ecken derselben 
am Laufen gehindert wiirde. 

IV. yOw= aut: eigentlich “getrennt sein” (Lis. x. 46, 18. Die 
Bed. “fern sein” ist secundir). Daher zcz fiir den Riemen der 
Sandale, der zwischen der mittleren und der vierten Zehe ein- 
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geschoben wird, damit der Schuh nicht abfallt, weil dieser Riemen 
die Zehen voneinander trennt (ibid. Z. 4 f.). Damit ist YOY Lev. ii. 
3, 7,26, Deut. xiv. 6, fiir “‘ die getrennte Klaue” zu vergleichen. Ebenso 
ist die Stelle 1 Sam. xxiv. 8: "WOR NN NT YOUN wie arab. 2-3! 


“trennen, entfernen” zu erkliren: “Und David trennte seine Leute 
voneinander und gestattete ihnen nicht, gegen Saul vorzugehen.” 
Vgl. auch Lev. i. 17. 

Aus dem Gesagten geht wohl deutlich hervor, dass in den ange- 
fihrten Beispielen unverkennbar hebr. & arab. (~ entspricht. Dass 
sich nun dafir eine Regel aufstellen lasst ist weniger wahrscheinlich. 
Wir miissen uns vorliufig mit der Thatsache begniigen, dass solche 
Fille vorkommen. Wie es zu erkliren ist und welchen besonderen 
Einfliissen es zugeschrieben werden soll, dass bei manchen Wortern 
mit zwei Zischlauten hebr. ¥ arab. (> entspricht, bei anderen wie- 
derum nicht, ist eine Frage, die mehr in die vergleichende Lautlehre 
gehért und der speziellen Forschung tber das Verhiltnis der Zisch- 
laute in den semitischen Sprachen tiberhaupt zukommt. Aber nicht 
nur Worter mit zwei Zischlauten haben im Hebr. und im Arab. ein 
gemeinsames &, sondern wir begegnen auch manchen anderen im 
Hebr., bei denen das & einem arab. (» entspricht, ohne dass ein 
zweiter Zischlaut darauf folgt. So sehr diese Behauptung zum Wider- 
spruch reizen mag, lisst sich doch manches in annehmbarer Weise 
dadurch erkliren. WN) ist sicher neben u~> zu stellen, ein Wort, 
welches bei den alten arab. Dichtern fiir kriechende Tiere, haupt- 
sichlich aber fiir die Schlange belegt ist (Lis. viii. 177. Smith-Stiibe, 
Die Religion der Semiten, 90 f.). So glaube ich nbv Jes. xvi. 8 mit 
js Wurzel (Lis. iii. 508, 15) vergleichen zu dirfen (vgl. auch Barth, 
Nominalbildung, p. 66, zu Wop “ Unkraut,” mit | 5\,5 “aufdem Boden 
herumliegender unniitzer Krempel?”). In der folgenden Nummersoll 


nachgewiesen werden, dass auch 50 Hiob xxxiii. 21 mit Ci 
identisch ist. 


37 ND wninyy wv) WhD va 52: (Hiob xxiii. 21). 


Der Vergleich von 1bY mit 4% ist in dusserlich formaler Beziehung 
zwar richtig, allein die Deutung “ mager werden,” die man dem arab. 
Worte an dieser Stelle gab (cf. Ges.-Buhl), fahrte zu einer dem hebr. 
Texte nicht passenden Auffassung. Wir miissen auf die urspriingliche 
Bedeutung des 4% “sichtbar machen, bezw. durchsehen lassen ',” 


1 Davon rats) : “ein diinnes Kleid” oder “‘ eine diinne Schiirze,” weil 
beide die Kérperteile, die sie bedecken, leise durchschimmern lassen. Ebenso 
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zuriickgreifen, um unsere Stelle zu erklaren. Der Autor, der tiber die 
' Abmagerung des Leibes spricht, meint, das Fleisch sei so abgemagert, 
dass es kaum mehr zu sehen sei, und die Knochen, die-sonst im 
kraftvollen Muskelfleische verborgen lagen ', werden nunmehr sichtbar. 
Der Vers ist daher zu tibersetzen: ‘Sein Fleisch schwindet vor dem 
Sehen, sichtbar werden seine Knochen, die (sonst) nicht zu sehen 
waren.” 


WHA 2 DY! WAN YT i YY NIM) (Hiob xxxiv. 29). 


z 
Hier ist O°Pw mit bi*| “fallen lassen” oder “stiirzen” zu ver- 
gleichen ?, also: “und stiirzt Er (die D'Yw vgl. oben v. 26), wer kann 
Thn denn verurteilen; und verbirgt Er das Antlitz, wer kann Ihn 
dann sehen?*” Allerdings bleibt der Schluss des Verses auch nach 
dieser Erklarung von 0°? unklar. 


wird gesagt : pull 35 die Schiirze ist durchsichtig (Lisin xi. 81, a1 f.). 
Im Hadith wird vor der in Agypten unter dem Namen bls bekannten 
Frauen-Kleidung gewarnt, “‘denn wenn dieselbe auch die Formen des 
K6rpers nicht sichtbar macht, lisst sie sie doch in ihren Umrissen hervor- 
treten”: tad ili 223 Y yl silé (ibid. 82, 3 f.). 

1 »vp ist durchaus richtig und bedarf keiner Anderung in %4n wie 
Duhm meint ; ebenso ist die Schlusswendung 19 w} nicht zu streichen, da 
sie nicht als consecutiver Nebensatz aufzufassen ist, sondern als Rela- 
tivsatz im Sinne der arab. da», Der Autor will eben gerade betonen, 
dass das Fleisch vor dem Blicke verschwindet, wihrend die friiher 
unsichtbar gewesenen Knochen sichtbar werden. 

2 Auch in wpwn, wie es bei anderen, namentlich im Hiob-Buche 
yorkommenden Wortern, der Fall ist, hat sich noch die urspriingliche 
Bedeutung erhalten und beweist, dass tpw urspriinglich wie hi. fiir 
“fallen” oder ‘‘sich niederlegen” gebraucht wurde. Die Bedeutung 
“ruhen,” “sicher sein,” die wohl auf den Zusammenhang zwischen beque- 
mer Ruheund dem Gefiihle der Sicherheit zuriickzufihren ist, ist erst secun- 
dir entstanden und verdringte schliesslich die dem Worte eigentlich zu 
Grunde liegende Anschauung. Ebenso durfte es sich auch mit mm: ver- 
halten und zwar muss es urspriinglich in demselben Sinne wie & “sich 
niederlegen, sich auf dem Boden niederstrecken” (vgl. Tag. und Lis&n), 
gebraucht worden sein. Man beachte nur, dass npw und nv sehr oft 
neben einander gebraucht werden (Jud. xviii. 7, 27; Jes. xxx. 15, 
xxxii. 17 ; Ezech. xxxviii. 11). 

3 oye ynon: Jemandem die Gnade entziehen, ist ein entgegengesetzter 
Ausdruck zu 09 Nw) und 029 Ye (Num. vi. 26), wo 02» sich ebenfalls auf 
das Subjekt des vorhergehenden Verbums bezieht. 
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nine ddim) we) v134 wnie’ anbuy? De °D (Ps. exxxvii. 3). 


gu 12>51n bemerkt Kautzsch, dass die tibliche Ableitung von 551 
hichst gekiinstelt und sprachlich kaum haltbar sei. Duhm iibersetzt, mit 
dem Bemerken, dass ddan ein unbekanntes und unerklarbares Wort 
sei, ohne weitere Begriindung ‘“ Verhéhner.” Es ist befremdlich, 
dass das sonst so oft gebrauchte arabische Lexicon gerade zur 
Erklarung dieser Stelle nicht zu Rate gezogen wurde ! bbin, das doch 
wohl ohne besondere Kinstelei auf den Stamm 55n suriickzufahren 
ist, findet sich in dem arab. J, dessen Bedeutung “hinstrecken, 
niederwerfen, zu Boden schleudern” ist. Davon a5 “ bedrangte 
Lage, Notlage*.” jc» heisst “ein starker, gewaltthitiger Mann.” 
Ebenso wird J&J5 im Sinne von “heftig schtitteln, beunruhigen, 
erschiittern,” und il2\5 in der Bedeutung “Notlage” gebraucht 
(cf. Lisin xiii. 81, 25 ; 83, 9 f. und xvii. 84, 3 ff.). Das alles legt die 
Vermutung nahe, dass bin hier ebenfalls als gewaltthatiger Bedriicker, 
Bedringer zu fassen ist. Dementsprechend diirfte die Leseart oA 
vorgezogen werden. 


1 Lisin fihrt fir 33 auch die Bedeutung “ jemand auf’s Gesicht 
werfen ” an, zieht jedoch die obenangegebene vor. Dafiir spricht auch 
die Stelle im Qordn (wlilall i,y0 103) gal s15j : “und er warf ihn 
auf seine Stirne,” welche eben durch den Zusatz .,.» beweist, dass im 
blossen sli die nihere Bestimmung “auf das Gesicht” noch nicht ent- 
halten ist. 

2 Zwar wird i von Lisan nur mit dem Zusatz a) also oye as 
angefiihrt, aber, wie schon Bistani in Muhit 170, 20 ff. bemerkt, ist Pye 
nicht als Ergdneung, sondern als Verstdirkung aufzufassen : ll wads! Lily 
isl *y0. Somit bedeutet schon a5 allein, ohne jeden Zusatz, ‘‘ Notlage.”’ 
Vgl. das hebr. min Jes. xlvii. 11, Ez. vii. 26, Unfall, Notlage, von m7 (oder 
win) fallen, Hiob xxxvii, 6, Ebenso ij von (sya fallen, 
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PROFESSOR BLAU ON THE BIBLE AS A BOOK". 


It is not often that a monograph printed in the “Program” of a 
Seminary attains as much literary merit or is of such fascinating 
interest as that now under review. Those who, while admiring the 
plodding industry and formidable statistics displayed by Dr. Christian 
Ginsburg in his Massoretic labours on the Hebrew Bible, have too 
often felt that they lacked something in scholarship, will welcome 
Dr. Blau’s new booklet. It is eminently critical and “wissenschaftlich,” 
and though its 200 pages are complete in itself, the monograph is 
only the first? of a series of studies of the Hebrew Text, which, if they 
carry out the promise of the “ Buchwesen,” will be really epoch-making. 

In the present volume, the learned Professor treats of the externals 
of the Hebrew Bible, dispassionately and without bias, as though him- 
self an outsider. The conclusions to which he arrives largely support 
the authenticity of the traditional text, but it is by the scholar’s, not 
the theologian’s road that he travels. Though his subject is ancient 
Hebrew books in general, the “althebriische Biicher” with which he 
deals are almost exclusively biblical. The authorities he quotes are 
hardly less ancient. With some display of self-denial he limits him- 
self to original Talmud literature—Mishna, Midrash, and Gemara. 
To him even the minor treatises Soferim (or rather, as he points out, 
“Sefarim ”) and Sefer Tora seem too modern; they are post-talmudic, 
and like the corpus of the Massora only to be used where they quote 
earlier and original authorities which have been lost. The principle 
isa good one. He will have nothing of hearsay evidence, and only 
uses secondary evidence where that at first hand is quite unavailable. 
Accordingly most of the authorities cited are at least 1800 years old. 
At that date, the author maintains, no new-fangled notions of 
Hellenism influenced the conservatism applied by Orientals to public 
copies of the Scriptures. It was only in the twelfth century that 
R. Jacob Tam, and after him R. Asher b. Jechiel, discussed whether 
modern methods might not be applied in the preparation of scrolls 
for the Synagogue. 

With mediaeval MSS., of which the earliest dated one is a codex 

' Studien zum althebriischen Buchwesen und zur biblischen Literaturgeschichte, 
von Prof. Dr. Ludwig Blau, Budapest, 1902. Printed with the twenty- 
fifth annual report of the Landes-Rabbiner Schule at Budapest. 

2 The author’s Zur Einleitung in die Heilige Schrift to some extent covers 
the same ground as the projected series. 
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of the Prophets of St. Petersburg of 915 a.pD.}, the author does not 
concern himself. His task it is to reconstruct the form of a book 
such as would have been written and used by the ancient Hebrews 
of Bible times. Such a book would generally be a part of Scripture, 
but it might also have been a translation, or apocryphal, or a 
Midrash? and very rarely not Jewish at allor even un-Jewish. The 
author claims that here he is breaking new ground, and he does not 
scruple to suggest a hypothesis where facts failhim. Birt and Watten- 
bach are his chief sources for classical bookmaking in general, though 
the Hebrews were even more reticent than the Greeks and Romans 
about the outsides of their books. Their culture was not inferior to 
that of their classical contemporaries but their conservatism preserved 
for them a far older archetypal text than even Homer succeeded in 
retaining. 

The following précis of the work was prepared for the writer's 
personal use, but as the subject, though unfamiliar, is of great im- 
portance for Bible criticism, it has been suggested that it might be of 
service to English readers generally. It is only a précis and, of 
course, lays no claim to originality. 


I. 
Blau first deals with the outward form of the books :— 
(a) Their material. 
(b) Shape. 
(c) Length. 
(d) Size (“Format”). 
(e) Distribution. 
(f) The archetype and oldest MSS. 


(a) The first MATERIAL used was stone (see Job xix. 24) covered with 
chalk. The word for writing meant engraving or scratching (Ppn, 
nn) and the pen was a graver. Ezek. iv. 1 knew bricks as writing- 
material, and Jer. xvii. 13 earthenware or pottery; wooden and 
perhaps metal tablets must also have been used (Num. xvii. 17, 
Ezek. xxxvii. 15, and 1 Macc. xiv. 26). Such materials, however, 
though useful for the legislator and recorder, were not applicable to 
literature, and there must have been some more pliant material for 
the “Sefer.” “BD occurs 182 times in the Bible, and its writer the 
“BID 48 times. 3IN3, the common word for writing, occurs 220 times, 
whereas all its five other synonyms occur but very rarely. What was 
the writing-material ? It was in such general use that it is never 


1 A facsimile of a Hebrew Arabic document of 831 from the Geniza 
appeared in the Jewish Chronicle. ? Agada max NTN. 
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mentioned, but it could only have been leather or papyrus. Skins 
were common enough among a pastoral folk like the Israelites, and 
papyrus grew in the neighbourhood of Gennesaret. But Dr. Blau 
rejects Strack’s view and unhesitatingly pronounces for leather. 
Herodotus and Diodorus witness that the Persians and other 
barbarians wrote on oxhide, and even in Egypt leather preceded 
papyrus. In the sixth century B.c. the Athenians wrote Homer on 
wooden tablets and skins. The letter of Aristeas, written 200 B.C., 
describes the sacred scrolls brought to Egypt for the purposes of the 
Septuagint Translation as having been upon “ &6épais,” the Hebrew 
characiers illuminated in gold, and the ‘‘ leather wondrously prepared 
and with invisible seams between the skins'.” The earliest post- 
biblical literature of the Jews frequently mentions papyrus but 
unanimously condemns its use for ritual purposes. “DD originally 
meant the rubbed surface of the skin from which the hair had been 
scratched off. Frequent references to the writing-materials of the 
Greeks in Jewish literature show that papyrus was very cheap, and 
quite commonly used by the Jews, not only for writing but for 
domestic utensils and even shoes. Acknowledgements of debt, 
receipts, bonds, &c., were frequently written on potsherds, but also 
on papyrus. John ii. 12 speaks of not writing with ink and paper, 
and the frequent injunctions of the Rabbis not to write Bible texts 
on papyrus show that in the first century papyrus must have been 
frequently used. 
There were three kinds of writing-skins, generally deer-skin? :— 


(1) buy or “iy Leather for m0, with the hair off but none of the 
skin peeled off. 

(2) abp parchment of split skin, Aramaic parchment. 

(3) DIWDIOINT gcords, Evords, formerly adjective for #>P, a Greek 
parchment. 


The Gaon Hai distinguished (2) and (3) thus:—®9p was the outer 
hair side, Di1OD1D515 the inner flesh side.’ Both were to be written on 
the “Spaltseite" the side of cleavage. But he is probably wrong, and 
(2) is the inner skin when cleft from the flesh side, and (3) is the 
middle skin when cleft from both flesh and hair side. 

Jews remained through the Middle Ages adept preparers of parch- 


1 Mr. Thackeray (J.Q.R., XV, 370) translates “ the previous parchments, 
whereon was inscribed the law in gold in the Jewish characters, the 
material being wonderfully prepared, and the joining of the several leaves 
being rendered imperceptible.” He suggests that. d:apdpos has come into 
the text through dittography of 8:¢0épais. 

2 J. Meg., 74. 53, gazelle-skin; Bab. Bat., 14a, calf-skin ; J. Sab., 14¢ 15, 
fowl-skin ; Kelim, to, 1, fish-skin. 
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ment. Charles IV, in 1349, pawned the Jews to the Frankforters, 
but reserved to himself and his successors the right to exact parch- 
ment from them. 

In Bible times the complete book was often sealed (Isa. xxix. 11, 12), 
perhaps to protect it from being fingered by readers and rubbed 
[man3 AMIN ANN Gittin, 60a]. 

(b) Its SHAPE was a Roll; “5D nbio (Jer. xxxvi) is an unwritten 
scroll. Ps. xl. 8 seems to support the Talmudic tradition that the 
Psalmist came into the Temple with the Scroll of the Law. On the 
Arch of Titus a scroll is being carried in the triumphal procession, 
cf. Josephus, Bell. VII, 5.5. Jerome seems only to have known scrolls, 
and the Talmud describes a single one containing the whole 72n 
[Baba Bathra, 13. 6]. Each child had its scroll, and “the Romans, 
after the capture of Jerusalem, wrapped its school-children in their 
scrolls and burnt them,” J. Taanith, 62a, ‘IMX) In¥ 53 DIN YT 
IMIS PHN PDI. 

There was usually a stick at the beginning and an unwritten space 
sufficient to surround it, and at the end an unwritten space sufficient 
to surround the whole scroll (Baba Bathra, 13b, 14a). The nD 
had two sticks. In the fourth century scrolls were still prevalent, 
and in a sixth-century picture Jeremiah is depicted unrolling a scroll, 
and Moses receives the law in the shape of a scroll. The codex, or 
modern book, first appeared in the third century. The Jews of 
antiquity had Hebrew books in the form of scrolls only. To open 
and close a book is 553. to roll, in Aramaic 735. 

(c) LenetH. It would seem that each biblical writing originally 
constituted a scroll for itself. Jeremiah was to write a scroll 
(xxxvi. 2, 32). The twelve minor poets were originally separate, but 
because of their size they have been regarded as one book ever since 
the first settlement of the canon. Sirach xlix. 10 talks of wy Dw 
D'N'337, Josephus, Talmud, and Midrash all treat them as one. But 
so far as authority went the whole of the Old Testament was as one, 
The Pentateuch scroll is only secondary to that of the whole Law, 
though it eventually superseded it by reason of its more manageable 
size. The division into five was arbitrary, but excellent, and was 
induced by size. The Massorites, and even Midrash, like the most 
modern of the Biblical critics, give other divisions. 

Genesis is in 2 parts (1) AY’ ’D or DA NNN ’D The Creation, 
(2) Ww ’D or DWN ’D The Patriarchs, 
Joshua xiii; 2 Sam. i, 18. 
Exodus is in 3 parts = (3) D'N¥D NN’ ’D The Exodus. 
(4) Laws, 
(5) The erection of the Tabernacle. 
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Leviticus isin 2 parts (6) D’IND NNN ’D The Priests. 
(7) nwapn ’_D The Sacrifices. 
(8) OPER ’D Numbers. 
(9) Myoon ’D Journeyings. 
Deuteronomy isin2parts(10) M71N wD ’D Recapitulation. 
(11) WWD Np ’D Death of Moses. 

Dr. Ginsburg (Introduction, p. 461) quotes from a Bible codex of the 

thirteenth century an evidently early tradition as to the Pentateuch:— 


omm ddim mens ’D xm jwRI ‘Dd 
AN yn) DvD ney “Dd NIM Ww ’D 
map) on nan ’o wim ‘ede /p 
miyoom open ’D Nin 335 ’D 

wd NWO) ANN AIwH “Dd NIM ‘wn ‘dD 


The division of the Pentateuch, then, was introduced out of 
technical considerations, but it occurs in the Samaritan Bible and 
is therefore at least as old as Ezra. The size, therefore, of a book 
about 400 B.C. would vary between that of Leviticus and Genesis. 
Dr. Blau then ingeniously adopts an edition of the British Bible 
Society as a pattern, and gives by the number of its pages the 
relative sizes of the books :— 


1. Genesis. . .. . » 363 
2. Exodus. «8 + 308’ 
3. Leviticus . . . . . . 22 
4. Numbers . . ... - 31 
5. Deuteronomy. . . . . 27 
6. Joshua. . 2. « - + - 29 


Numbers is in 2 parts 


10. Isaiah . . 18-5 +13+5 = 32-5 
Isaiah xl-xlvi is the work of 
an unknown author, but its 
size, 13-5, was too small for an 
independent scroll and it 
went better with the shortest 








yj. Judges. . . » 2 « 2 IQ of the Great Prophets than 
Small and so in many Codices with the Minor Prophets 
Ruth accompanies it. which which would have 
8 Samuel IandII 24-5 +20-5 = 45-7 become too bulky (29-5 + 
Samuel and Kings are really 13-5 = 43). 
one. The LXX calls the 11. Jeremiah .... . 4! 
wholeKings,andthedivision 12. Ezekiel . . . - 37 


is purely mechanical, “ mit 
der Scheere gemacht wor- 
den.” Kings now begins 
with a }. 

9. Kings I and II 24-5 +23 = 47°5 


VOL. XV. 





13. The Twelve Prophets . 295 
14. Psalms .... - 40 
15. Proverbs. . . . . « 22 


16. Job. . . » - 16 
17. Chronicles . ... . 48 
18, Ezra (Nehemiah) . . . 18 


3c 
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1-9 are in chronological order, and so with the later prophets, 
10-13, in most MSS. and the five earliest editions. But with 13 the 
order is broken, and in Baba Bathra, 14b, the reason given why the 
prophecy of Hosea does not head the list is because of its small size. 
And size seems the true reason—especially having regard to the 
RECEPTACLES in which the scrolls were kept. Ancient Hebrew books 
had no title, and the first author who gives his name was Jesus the 
son of Sirach. The nearest approach to a title was in Ezekiel’s 
vision of a book, ii. 10. 

Zechariah ix-xiv is attributed by Bible critics to two anonymous 
authors, and they with “ Malachi,” which is not a name, seem to have 
been appended to the Roll of the twelve prophets as fitting nowhere 
else. In theprophetical canoa no anonymous writing is introducedas an 
independent work. Both passages begin NWP, and the only reason 
why they are not appended to Malachi would seem to be that they 
were always regarded as much older. 

Dr. Blau, in his criticism of Dr. Ginsburg, in JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, XII, 223, points out that Ginsburg’s subdivision into eight 
-of the orders of the Hagiographa is reducible to three. Six MSS. 
follow the Talmud and give the order :— 

. Ruth. 7. Lamentations. 
. Psalms. 8. Daniel. 
. Job. g. Esther. 
. Proverbs. 10, Ezra-Nehemiah. 
5. Ecclesiastes. 11. Chronicles. 
6. Canticles. 


. Job is interposed between the Davidian and the Solomonian writings, 
but the order is otherwise chronological, perhaps David was regarded 
as the author of Job. But anyhow Job being poetical, had to join the 
poets. Dr. Blau argues as to the division of Chronicles and Ezra, 
“ Die Chronik fillte eine Rolle, die Genesis und Exodus voll aufnehmen 
konnte,” 36+ 30 = 48+ 18. 

In those MSS. in which Chronicles is the first of the Hagiographa, 
it is because of its size ; size mattered less than chronology at a later 
date when the canon of the Hagiographa was fixed. The canon of the 
Prophets had been settled much earlier. Therefore in those MSS., 
Ezra-Nehemiah, from which Chronicles had been sundered, remains 
the last. They were sundered because of the great size (66) of the 
whole, but the division was on a chronological basis—pre-exilic and 
post-exilic. That they were originally one is proved by the identity 
of the two first verses of Ezra with the last two of Chronicles. Such 
catch-verses are found in classical MSS. and even on the tablets of 
Cuneiform inscriptions. 
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Psalms. The division of Psalms into five books is much more.ancient 
than R. Chija (200 a.D.) who says (Kiddushin, 33a) that he taught 
Simon b. Juda the Patriarch two-fifths. And here (p. 59) there is 
perhaps a little inconsistency on the author's part. He says “Die 
Finftheilung ist sehr beliebt geworden auch im Matthiusevangelium 
und bei Papias”; but afew pages earlier, in discussing the Pentateuch 
(p. 48), that the number five at least among the Jews was “keine 
heilige und sonst keine gebriuchliche,” and therefore a fivefold 
division could only be induced by external considerations. Probably, 
however, the apparent inconsistency would be explained by Dr. Blau 
as due to the analogy of the Pentateuch, which, once divided into five, 
established a sacred precedent. But whatever the reason for dividing 
into five, why was it divided at all? The relative size of Psalms is 
40 to the 36 of Genesis, so that on first thoughts it would not be too 
bulky, but as it was written in stichoi, and as the 147 Psalms had to 
be interspaced, and as, moreover, it was to be sung, and had therefore 
to be written in larger characters in order to be easily legible, its 
relative size would easily exceed 100, and five scrolls would be none too 
short. That the division was due to chronological considerations, and 
the first book the oldest and so on, Dr. Blau doubts, though he 
reserves discussion of the point for a future opportunity. 

Ecclesiastes a separate Scroll.—The theory that there was an inter- 
mixture of the pages is rejected by Dr. Blau as it was separately 
written ona scroll. Such separate scrolls were the books Josephus 
took from the Romans. Luke xx. 42 talks of the BiBXos Wadpor. 
vm and on are books, brought to Rabbi Juda I (200 4.D.). 
A widow received for her N21NI—Mbwon 3x ’d) INN Ovd'n “DD. 
From Baba Bathra, 11a and 13 kb, we see that there were scrolls which 
contained the whole 7’3N as well as the “eight prophets” and 
Hagiographa separately. 

The original division was into two—M7iN and map, nN and 
NPD, MIN and D'X'33.—D'IN5 and WIN °3N35 was a third and later 
division and ‘/) seems to have often been on one scroll. A fragment 
of a book, whether for paedagogic or other purposes, e. g. 71D, is called 
nbap if independent, and NW" if regarded as part of a whole. 

Esther was originally nbio and the only book besides the Pentateuch 
admitted into the liturgy. Afterwards, besides the five scrolls one had 
myn nbip, pspd ‘b, DDN ’d (J. Ber., 14412), D-IND ’D (B. M., 928). 
The order of study in Palestine was first xm> (Tablet of Letters), 
then 730 fragment, then a book, then the Bible. The order in 
Jelamdenu (ed. Grinhut, Likkutim, V, 160) is nwx7a xndy xmd 
xa tiodn xnpoin xnbso pn nn oD new Kapp 5. 


302 
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And in Deut. R.c. 8, fol. 23 Wilna, 1803 2’nx) md *303 Np Ad 
’n23 5’) DN 3M). (a) Halacha Midrash, (b) Halacha Mishna, 
(c) Agada mana 3” TWodnn ne nw x ApON NX TO MIND 
M3N2 3’nx). Amulets containing Scripture texts were in vogue in 
the third century. 

(d) Format. The external size of books was mostly very small—the 
whole scroll could be held in one hand (Ezek. ii. 9). The ancient 
nD looked like a man’s arm and was carried about everywhere—its 
height equalled its circumference, and as there were 300,000 separate 
letters in the scroll the letters must have been small, and Jerome, in 
the fourth century, says that the Hebrew script was almost too small 
to be legible. 

(e) DistR1BUTION. Books were rare in Jehoshaphat’s time, and in 
Fzra’s, and in 1 Macc. iii. 48 we see that the Syrians searched for books, 
and Antiochus Epiphanes was the first confiscator. In the letter of 
the Jerusalemites to their Egyptian brethren, we read that “ Judas 
gathered all the books which had been scattered during the war 
(against the Syrians), and they are now with us. If you want any, 
send for them” (2 Macc. ii. 14, 15). With the Pharisees and their 
love for the letterthe production of copies of the law greatly increased. 
On the Day of Atonement, after the High Priest’s blessing, each man 
brought his Torah from his house and read it in the Temple to show 
it off (Joma, 70a) "I 12 NIP NID ND NID InN INN 53 5”nw 
paid amin mieind. Every community had a collection of scrolls 
always, often private individuals. Even found books were to be 
tenderly treated and not too often read for fear of being rubbed 
(J. Baba Metzia, 8d8)—each scholar wrote his own scroll. Even 
heathens possessed them, and sometimes wrote them, and they might 
be used. Children could use Samaritan bibles, which were like the 
Jews’, except that Deut. xi. 30 adds 05%. One might buy but not 
sell Torahs. Jerome talks of collections, and cases, and cupboards of 
books and “Jewish Archives” (“de Archivis Judaeorum”™). The text 
was preserved by the care and reverence in which the Scrolls were 
held, and if one were burnt the Jew mourned as for a parent. 

(f) THe OLpEst Copices, tradition said, were the thirteen written 
by Moses for each tribe. Levi’s was preserved in the Ark; Jeremiah 
preserved the Scrolls from fire; Ezra restored them. In Mur, near 
Kahira, is a codex said to have been written by Ezra, but Sirach xlix. 13 
sings not of Ezra but of Nehemiah. Sirach xliv mentions all the 
sacred books of the Temple Archives, and Josephus (Arch. V, 1.17) says 
that they were preserved in the Temple and‘carried in Titus’s triumph. 
Aristeas and Demetrios witness how corrupt Egyptian codices of the 
Pentateuch were till Ptolemy borrowed the Temple Codices. The 
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three Temple Codices were: Nn ‘D ‘MIDI “D fyD ’D Sifre, ii. 356 
on Deut. iii. 27 and J. Taanith, 68a 47 ‘Yd ’D ATNYI IN¥D DDD 43 
ANYO IN D'IwWa DIP wnby [YO IND INYD. INN NT Dy Hwyt DI 
‘mioyt nx nde sind wD InN3 In dyn ow Ip) DIP ‘ndy 
wrpr Sew sa “ays mee “mdem sins wa (1-73 mow) Sere 93 
MVY ARN DNS D3wWd) XT YWN INI INYD INN INN yn) Dw 
Dv” wp Ime 1dH3 NT. This explanation is too far-fetched to 
be acceptable—it-is only Volksetymologie. The Scrolls were found 
after the destruction of the Temple, and then named after the 
places where they were found. So in Aboth d. R. Nathan, II, v. c. 46, 
PyO M33 XYOIwW ADD NIT AP Dy “9 MON near Tiberias; NF is a proper 
name; [87 NM 3 (Abot, 523); ‘7 ‘NM 72 (Chagiga, 96) ;] ‘oIwyT is 
probably NOY a small codex. In Mishna Moed Katan, III, 4 read 
TUA ’D3 not NWP ’D. It was the Model Codex. It would seem 
pace Dr. Blau, that each of the ancient synagogues preserved a M7ty ’D 
as a model codex, as a “help "to the scribe ; and the confusion between 
“Ezra” and ‘“Azara” led to a whole mass of synagogue legend 
throughout the East. The best-known instance is the so-called 
“Scroll of Ezra” which was the pride of the Synagogue in Old Cairo 
before the discovery there of its famous Geniza. 

The writer found in Bokhara a copy of the rare Ixar Pentateuch of 
1489, at the end of each part of which was the statement that it had 
been corrected by the Codex Ezra. Of Tunis D. Cazés, in his Essai 
sur U' Histoire des Israélites de Tunisie (Paris, 1889, p. 85), writes: 
“Mentionnons ici une tradition assez répandue chez les Juifsde Tunisie, 
d'aprés laquelle le Rabbin Abraham ibn Ezra aurait été @ Tunis. On 
conserve dans le grand Temple, dans un placard muré, une Bible qu’on 
dit avoir appartenu au célébre commentateur. Cela est peu croyable 
et il est plus simple de supposer que la tradition n’est venue que plus 
tard, pour expliquer l’existence du livre qui était un simple 7Y 18D, 
destiné & faire les corrections aux rouleaux de la Loi; plus tard, 
lorsque les livres imprimés devinrent communs, le 7}Y BD devint 
facilement NV} 75D, et pour expliquer la présence de ce volume 
au temple, on a imaginé le voyage d’ ibn Ezra. Quoi qu’il en soit, on 
a placé sur la porte murée de ce placard, devant laquelle il y a 
toujours une lampe allumée, une inscription dont voici la copie :— 


x’yT NY ja oANIN “39 3 TD 
rows 05 32 pdtow ds 
“pore wan nbd 15 ay am pda 


Does Dr. Blau by “Mur” near Kahira perhaps mean the “ wall’’ 
of the Synagogue ? 
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Other Codices were those of the scribe R. Meir and Severus (vide 
Epstein in Chwolson’s Festschrift), also the Psalters of R. Chijja and 
R. Chanin bar Rab, J. Megilla [72 a 7 J. Succa, 53d]. Papyrus scrolls 
could last, in Galen's opinion, not. more than 300-years, leather was 
more durable, but not the ink. The beok-worm PP? and the mouse 
were the enemies.of the book, but they were protected by their 
traditional sanctity MND XN jNIN ‘D> [Jadaim, IV, 6]. 


II. 
THE INNER Form OF OLD HEBREW Books. 


1. CoLUMNS AND Marains-“ Opistography,” i.e. writing on both 
sides, occurred in private writings but not in the Scriptures. Ezek.ii. 10 
is a witness to its rarity. A column was a door nbs or I. In 
J. Meg., 71d and Menachot, 39a the space to be left between two 
columns is a thumb-breadth 5913 wp And 57 }'2; the space between 
two books of the Pentateuch should be four lines, between two of the 
minor prophets three. Ina scroll of the Prophets one may begin at 
the beginning of a column and end at the end, but in the minor 
prophets in the middle (so as to avoid the scroll being afterwards 
divided). The width of a column should be three times O"nnawDd. 
Of the dilatable letters Ondn& there is of course no trace so early. 
In Tosifta Sabb. 13. § (129 a) JN POD PR DD MDD Odin 
mpyoan ‘pp— "3 would seem to mean ot margins but evangelium. 
Further on in the same passage is a reference to Ben Sira and other 
books. Dr. Blau accounts for the incorporation with Isaiah of the 
second Isaiah by the fact that the one may have ended and the other 
begun a new column; but when he similarly accounts for the con- 
stituents of Zechariah, “ Dasselbe ist auch von den Anhangseln des 
Zecharia anzunehmen” (p. 120), he seems to overlook the rule on p. 117, 
“Innerhalb des Zwdlfprophetenbuches jedoch ist dies verboten.” 
Apparently a strip contained three columns, Tosifta Baba Mezia, 2. 21, 
says that in a found book one may only open three columns at 
a time, and when books were made, three columns on the page seemed 
to be usual, e.g. the earliest Syriac MS. of 411; and St. Lucian at the 
end of the third century left the Church of Nicomedia a bible 
yeypappévoy cediot tpocais. Mediaeval MSS. often have commentary 
on either side of the text, and our Talmuds are still so printed. What 
was the number of columns ina N’’D? From a passage in J. Megilla, 
71¢ at least twenty columns seem to have been usual. 

The normal height of a scroll was 6 hand-breadths, the upper 
and lower margin 7 finger-breadths, so that the column was 4 hand- 
breadths and 1 finger-breadth high = 7-5 centimetres x 4} = 31-5 cm, 
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* Ia Soferim, a post-Talmudic treatise of Palestinian origin, Jose b. 
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Jedah of the second century gives the minimum height of a column as 
6to 8finger-breadths, and the breadth 2 thumb-breadths, and the space 
between the columns is half that, i.e. 1 thumb-breadth. 

The length of a line = width of scroll, was thought by Lambert and 
Bitebler to be 7 or 8 words of 27 to 32 letters, like the Letteris edition of 
the Bible. 

Virgil's hexameters contain 32-42 letters, and average 36 to 9. 

Homer's average 37-7 letters. Oldest Hebrew verses are the stichoi of 
NOM, Job, Proverbs, Psalms. The alphabetical acrostics in Psalms ix, 
EXV, Xxxiv, xxxvii, cxix, cxi, cxlv give 26 to 32 letters, and some elegiacs 
only 20 to 22 letters. 
_ Job is a written book, not a book of hymns to be sung. The poems 
in the first book of Maccabees and Ben Sira were written in stichoi— 
and the stichoi form of the newly discovered Hebrew text is evidence 
of its genuineness. The average verse line of Job is 26, exactly 
the amount required by the Baraitha to Menachoth. Poetical pas- 
sages had to be written noad ‘23 Sy mon. brickwise,—so as to dis- 
tinguish them from prose ? for even prose had not lines of the same 
length until ondm became dilatable. 


MS. Or. 4445 B.M. of the ninth century has 3 cols. of 21 ll. of 10 letters. 
MS. Petersburg Prophets of 916 » 2 ” 21 ” 15 ” 


Of the eighteen facsimiles of Ginsburg’s Hebrew Bible (London, 
1898), most have 3 columns, only one of the seventeenth century has 
1 column, the line has only once more than 40 and generally less 
than 30 letters. Evidently the codex or book imitated the scroll. 

How many lines had the column? Bitchler, from Soferim and 
Massora, infers 42 as normal, but 60, 72, and 98 occur. The Pentateuch 
has 304,000 letters, i.e. 10,133 lines of 30 letters, i.e. 241 columns of 
42 letters, i.e. 25 yards, which is far too much; therefore the column 
must have contained 72 lines of 30 to 32cm. high and less than 4 
finger-breadths wide, so the writing must have been very tiny. 

2. LINEATION AND LinEs.—J. Meg., 71d 9 IW ‘XDD mwnd adn 
PIS Pam) Ninys anid “It is a Halacha from Moses on Sinai to 
Write on leather with ink 73p2 537001 and to rule (regula = 5390) 
with a reed.” No “book” is without lineation, not even Adam’s. 
The books of Herculaneum wers also ruled, and so the Codex 
Alexandrinus (fifth century). In gold-writing the lines consisted of 
silver points or dots. Hai Gaon (1000) says Bible quotations are 
punctuated. He found this in writings of the Seboraim in 500, and 
this was usual in the Orient till the sixteenth century. In Schechter's 
texts, J.Q.R., XIV, 456-474, such quotations are punctuated. The 
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same punctuation occurs in E. N. Adler's “An Eleventh Century 
Introduction to the Hebrew Bible” (J. Q. R., TX, 687) and has been 
remarked upon by Professor David Kaufmann (ib., X, 162). Inter- 
lineations were always above and not below the line. “oyhat> and 
myn may each be written as two words and the latter on two 
lines. R. Eleazar b. Jose (c. 200) saw the priest's mitre and curtain in 
Rome, and denied that 5 wp was written on one line and the Tetra- 
grammaton above it (Sab. 636). 

3. CHARACTER AND WRITING.—Archgic nations regarded writing 
as a miracle. Judges viii. 14 shows how common it was in Bible times. 
Jeremiah xxxvi. 18 first mentions ink (Isa. xxxviii. 9 for 3" read 
nn 1). All ancient codices were written over, inked again 
“aufgefrischt.” Gold-writing, xpvooypdpa, is mentioned in Aristeas 
as having been used in the copies of the Law sent by the High Priest 
to Ptolemy. Swete denies this, and Abrahams, with Liéw, suggests 
that only the name of God may have been written in gold’. 
Canticles v. 14, as interpreted in Schir Rabba, I, 11 (226 Wilna) 
anan nrnd awy) ant =n 81, hypothecates gold-writing of texts with 
silver dots or lines 5370 mM §j02n MNP) OY. That gold-writing was 
forbidden seems due to historical rather than religious reasons, the 
Pharisees objected to the sumptuary extravagances of the aristocratic 
Sadducees, and Jerome also objects to gold, Sabbath, 103b IN3W 18 
1123" D8 AT SAD NOI Nee INdw w 13 NSY. Soferim says that this 
was usual with the Alexandrian Bible Codices DY7120258 Sw ns. 
Illiterates had to sign their names as witnesses to a “Get” and so 
they wrote over their names in red ink or their names were written 
and cut out of fresh paper and they filled the interstices with black 
ink. Omissions were “hung ” (}>1N) over the line—even whole verses 
could be thus omitted and afterwards replaced, perhaps in the wrong 
place. The four “hung” letters of the Massora are the earliest traces 
of this, Only one side of the skin was written on. ‘‘Opistography,” 
i.e. writing on both sides, is only once alluded to in Scripture 
(Ezek. ii. 10), 

API HAIN thin writing is a characteristic of the bab = libellarius 
or “IBY or scribe—and a proof of the minuscular writing of antiquity. 
Writing-materials were as follows: for the schoolboy a style consisting 
of a 3N\3 on one side and PM (eraser) on the other; for the scribe 
TP or DIOP = xdéAapos. The inkstand was xadaudpioy “BIDN NP 


yodxp once 17 N32. 


1 Dr, Gaster, in his sumptuous Hebrew Illuminated Bibles (London, 
Harrison, 1901), also discusses the question, 
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Ill. 
PRESERVATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF OLD HEBREW Books. 


1. MANTLES AND DEPOSITORIES.—The scroll was generally wrapped 
in silk. It might not be touched with the naked hand. Ina bedroom 
it had to be kept under cover, or behind a curtain, or in the window. 
The curtain of an ark might be used to covera ND. The mantle 
was called MMOD (which is also the Biblical word for a lady’s 
cloak). It was of silk, wool, linen, leather, or paper. ODMADN pn 
(Tos. Jadajim, II, 11) seems to have been a leather case, in which 
scroll with mantle was placed. 

In the second Temple there was no ark. The 73'N or /19%, in which 
the scroll was kept, is inferred to have been about a man’s size, from 
a Talmudic quotation (Berachot, 47b?) °** DYSIWYD PAN) AYwN 
N17 NID jN). But the inference seems far-fetched. There 
were three kinds of ark d530, nan, 7, made of brass, bone, 
leather, glass or wool, and on a stand. The case with rollers occurs 
on Christian monuments (Schultze, Rolle und Codex). On cemeterial 
frescoes of the third century Jesus sits with a case containing scrolls 
at his feet, or with a scroll in his left hand, and on Jewish gilt glass 
(Goldglisern) of the third century we frequently find pictures of the 
“armarium judaicum ” or xSwrds, the ark or receptacle for generally 
six recumbent scrolls. Pictures of these have lately appeared in the 
Jewish Encyclopaedia (sub voce Ark), and Jacobs [J. Q. R., XIV, 737], 
has pointed out that this was the usual form of a Roman bookcase. 

2. SCRIBES AND CoRREcTORS.—The first biblical scribe was Jere- 
miah’s Baruch, but Ezra was the first copyist who supplied many copies. 
In Talmud times there was no longer a priestly .caste of scribes—though 
the earliest were priests. Pesachim, 57a YN DINP NI %S one 
iowdipn, cf. Luke i. 62, shows discouragement of an attempt on the 
priest’s part to keep caligraphy a family secret. But D' 51D were 
a profession like notaries; R. Meir was the greatest. Huna wrote 
70 1D, R. Ammi goo. The “5)D was also a abad but the bad 
was not necessarily an official. To write and lend books was meri- 
torious. The corrector had to read aloud, and the scribe had to read 
the original also—hence many of the textual errors through similarity 
of sound. The 3) like the libellio, was despised. 

In order to preserve the original text the correctors were paid by 
the Temple treasury and had to correct all copies by the Model 
Codex. The king’s copy was corrected by the highest three 
tribunals. Nobody might keep an uncorrected book in his house 
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or skin was spoilt and had to be replaced by another. 


3. BooKSELLING AND Prices oF Booxs.— Prophets, and even 
Sirach (xxxix.9; xxxviii. 33), were orators not writers. The orallaw . 


was forbidden to be written. But in the letter of the Palestine to the 
Egyptian Jews (2 Mace. ii. 15) of the books which Judas Maccabeus 
collected they say, “if you want any books send for them and have 
copies made.” 

The first bookseller must have been the copyist. The scribe in 
Talmud times made books to order. A heathen, in J. A.z, 41a 14, 
is said to have had books in stock for sale. A wise man might buy 
them of him, but not a layman. Heirloom ND should not be sold. 
Apocrypha and Agada could not have been frequent or the Hebrew 
originals would not have been lost. (For the literature as to book- 
selling in Greece and Rome, vide Wattenbach, 535, and Dziatko in 
Pauly Wissouk, III, 939, and Birt, 103, 357, 433, 504. Rome was the 
chief emporium of MSS., as Italy still is of Hebrew MSS.) Old books 
went to the Geniza, not to the second-hand bookseller. The grave 
is not likely to give up its literary Hebrew treasures like a papyrus 
buried in a necropolis. Why not ? 

As to prices, a ND bought for 80 was sold for 120 zuz in the.year 
330. An ordinary MD cost about 70s, NPN in 250 fetched 5'mana 
= 300s. Esther in 337 I zuz. 

Babylonian parchment was dear. For Jewish dealers in parchment 
in Spain vide Jacobs, J.Q. R., VI, 600. For a tax on parchment of 
Jews, vide Steinschneider, Kunde der hebr. HSS.17. A small house 
cost 6s., a labourer in a vineyard was paid 1 denar = -6 of a shilling. 
A 1D was thought worth about 3 or 4 hectares of a field, and Esther 
cost a day’s wages of a vineyard labourer, vide Herzfeld, Handels- 
geschichte der Juden des Alterthums. 
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